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FTER World War I, enrolments in 
American secondary schools in- 
creased at an extraordinary rate. Yet 
when the depression hit, many schools 
were unprepared to care for the youth 
who were out of work, were without 
resources, and were often forced to go 
to school because there was no other 
place for them. To many educators the 
creation and development of the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration were re- 
flections on the inadequacy and in- 
effectiveness of secondary schools. 
They believe that the public second- 
ary schools have a responsibility for 
the care and education of all American 
youth, not merely for the education of 
the elite or of those interested in ab- 
stract ‘ideas and verbal formulations. 
With the ending of World War II, 
American social institutions will again 
be subject to tremendous pressures 
and far-reaching changes. Inevitably 


youth will be involved. In any period 
of unemployment, youth will be the 
last to obtain jobs. In any national 
plan for readjustment, youth are like- 
ly to be neglected. It seems probable 
that the changes to follow World War 
II will be far greater than those occur- 
ring after World War I. Will the sec- 
ondary schools be ready with a con- 
structive program? 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has just issued a proposed post- 
war plan entitled Education for All 
American Youth. The commission has 
spent nearly three years developing 
the plans and policies outlined in this 
volume for secondary education. It 
has tried to dig beneath statements of 
general principle and to suggest, in 
some detail, how approved principles 
can be carried out in practice. To pro- 
vide this concrete formulation, three 
chapters describe desirable school 
services for youth in the postwar 
years—all three chapters being writ- 
ten from the point of view of an ob- 
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server who reports the conditions 
which exist five years after cessation 
of hostilities. One chapter describes 
an ideal rural community school, an- 
other chapter describes an ideal city 
youth program, while a third chapter 
deals with a state system of youth 
education. The principles developed 
and the concrete illustrations will be 
of great value to secondary-school 
staffs, not as specific blueprints for a 
particular school system, but rather 
as samples of possible solutions to the 
problem of meeting the educational 
needs of all American youth. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the first 
chapter of the volume is an unfortu- 
nate one because it seeks to motivate 
the interest of school men in develop- 
ing a better program for youth, not 
by making proposals on the ground of 
what is good for youth, but by bring- 
ing out the old bogey of a federal 
school system that will overshadow 
our present system in case local public 
schools do not meet their responsibili- 
ties. No doubt the creation of a federal 
agency is a possibility, but it seems 
that the commission holds the motives 
of school officials in low esteem when it 
assumes that they are not primarily 
motivated by the desire to do every- 
thing possible for youth but are pri- 
marily concerned with preventing 
competition of federal institutions. 
Fortunately the main body of the vol- 
ume—chapters ii through v—is de- 
veloped in terms of significant educa- 
tional principles rather than in terms 
of appeals to vested interests. 

The curriculum and guidance pro- 
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grams developed in the volume are 
based on two major concepts: (1) that 
no two of the eleven million American 
youth between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one are identical and (2) that 
the educational needs of these eleven 
million youth include both common 
needs and individual needs. For ex- 
ample, the description of the ideal 
rural secondary school, which is called 
the “Farmville Community School,” 
portrays a single institution including 
eight grades—Grades VII through 
XIV—that will provide educational 
services for out-of-school youth and 
adults as well as for all those in school. 
Grades VII, VIII, and IX are called 
the period of the common secondary 
school. 


The educational needs of boys and girls 
from twelve to fifteen are, on the whole, 
common to all. Hence the curriculum for 
these three years is, in its broad outlines, the 
same for all pupils, though with ample op- 
portunity within each class for the teacher to 
take account of differences among individ- 
uals. 

During these early years of adolescence, 
the pupil continues to grow in knowledge and 
understanding of the world in which he lives; 
in ability to think clearly and to express him- 
self intelligently in speech and writing; in his 
mastery of scientific facts and mathematical 
processes; and in his capacity to assume re- 
sponsibilities, to direct his own affairs, and 
to work and live co-operatively with other 
people. At the same time, he is introduced to 
a wide range of experiences in intellectual, 
occupational, and recreational fields, so that 
he may have a broad base for the choices of 
the interests which later he will follow more 
intensively. He is helped to understand the 
processes of physiological and emotional ma- 
turing, characteristic of these years, and to 
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develop habits of healthful living. He gains 
greater insight into his own abilities and po- 
tentialities. 

In the later years of adolescence—from 
sixteen to twenty or thereabouts—some of 
the important interests of individual stu- 
dents diverge. Most striking are the differ- 
ences in occupational interests. Some youth 
look forward to farming, some to business, 
some to mechanical occupations, some to 
medicine, teaching, nursing, or engineering, 
some to military service, and some to home- 
making. Whatever the interest may be, 
whether the time of employment be near at 
hand or still remote, a youth rightly feels 
that he wants a part of his school experience 
to advance him on his way to entering the 
occupation of his choice. 

Among older youth, moreover, one fre- 
quently finds diverse intellectual interests, 
which are of great significance for education. 
Here is a boy who enjoys mathematics for 
its own sake, and another fascinated with 
literature. Here is a girl who spends many 
extra hours in the science laboratory because 
of sheer intellectual curiosity, and another 
no less devoted to music. 

Marked differences also appear in recrea- 
tional interests, which run the gamut from 
athletics to reading, from art to woodcraft. 

In these three fields—occupations, in- 
tellectual pursuits, and recreational interests 
—the curriculum of Grades X through XIV 
is differentiated to suit the needs of indi- 
viduals. Each student, aided by his counselor 
and teachers, develops an educational pro- 
gram consistent with his purposes and capac- 
ities. 

In other fields, however, educational 
needs continue to be predominantly common 
to all youth. Most notable is the common 
need of all youth for education in the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of citizenship. 
Youth also have common needs for educa- 
tion in family living, in health, and in under- 
standing and appreciation of the cultural 
heritage. In these areas, the curriculum of 
the upper grades is substantially the same 
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for all students, and adjustments to individu- 
al needs and abilities are made within the 
classes. 


The report places strong emphasis 
on guidance. In the rural school, for 
example, guidance is the keystone of 
the program—the providing of assist- 
ance to individual boys and girls in 
making their plans or decisions about 
careers, education, employment, and 
all sorts of personal problems. An edu- 
cational plan unique in many respects 
is developed for each individual stu- 
dent. 

A major core unit of Grade X is the 
study of occupations. With respect to 
occupational plans, the ‘youth of 
Farmville fall into three distinct 
groups: 

First, those who expect to remain in 
Farmville or in rural communities. For these 
farm-and-village youth, the school seeks to 
provide occupational training through Grade 
XIV, which will prepare them to move at 
once into adult employment. 

Second, those who are going to the cities 
to work in industry, business, transportation, 
and other fields—in positions which do not 
require college or university preparation. 
The Farmville school undertakes to carry 
this group well along the road of occupation- 
al training; but its staff and equipment are 
inadequate for complete preparation. These 
youth must go to American City or elsewhere 
for advanced training in Grades XIII and 
XIV, and occasionally in Grade XII. 

Third, those who look forward to study in 
colleges and universities as preparation for 
the professions and comparable occupations. 
These youth remain in Farmville through 
Grade XII. The school endeavors to supply 
educational experiences relevant to the vo- 
cational plans of each student but leaves 
pre-professional training for the community 
institutes, the colleges, and the universities. 
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Education for civic competence in 
the rural school of Farmville includes 
living democratically in the school, ex- 
tending civic activities into the com- 
munity, moving out to the larger social 
scene, developing competence in the 
study of public problems, developing 
competence in political action, building 
knowledge as a tool of civic compe- 
tence, and fostering loyalty to the 
principles and ideals of the American 
democracy. 

In the description of the program 
for city secondary schools, consider- 
able space is devoted to explaining the 
way in which the program for Ameri- 
can City was formulated and the co- 
operative agencies in the city which 
took part in the planning. 


As the school year of 1942-43 moved on, 
teachers, principals, and the superintendent 
began to think increasingly of what would 
happen in education after the war ended. 
They felt that reasonable progress was being 
made in “gearing the schools to the war 
effort,” the common phrase at that period. 
They knew full well that the schools had not 
been ready for the war; they feared that the 
schools might not be ready for the peace. 
The superintendent’s staff, the principals, 
several of the school faculties, the teachers’ 
association, and other groups such as the so- 
cial-studies club and the association of voca- 
tional teachers gave more and more time and 
thought to the problems of postwar planning 
for education. It was soon apparent that a 
unified and concerted attack on the matter 
was essential if the entire system was to 
benefit fully from the thinking of these vari- 
ous groups 

[The superintendent] proposed that (1) 
the board go on record as recognizing its 
most pressing concern to be the development 
of a comprehensive plan for a system of pub- 
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lic education that would meet the needs of all 
children and youth during the postwar years; 
(2) the superintendent be authorized to set 
up an official commission on postwar educa- 
tion made up of personnel in the school sys- 
tem, and a citizens’ advisory council on post- 
war education made up of representatives of 
the community interests chiefly concerned; 
(3) the teaching and administrative staff in 
each school be urged to share fully in the 
planning, and that provision be made for full 
consideration of their suggestions; and (4) 
funds be set aside continuously for a period 
of years, up to 2 per cent of the school oper- 
ating budget, for financing the additional re- 
search, co-operative planning, and public 
relations necessary “‘if a really effective pro- 
gram is to result that the teachers can con- 
duct and the public will indorse and sup- 
port.” 

These proposals aroused the interest of 
the board as nothing had done in years. They 
became the chief item of business at a series 
of board meetings. Representatives of in- 
terested community agencies and organiza- 
tions appeared before the board and in- 
dorsed the proposals. So did leaders of teach- 
ers’ organizations. In due time, the board 
gave its unanimous approval 

The superintendent proceeded at once to 
appoint the commission on postwar educa- 
tion. This body was made responsible for 
“developing and recommending to the su- 
perintendent, and. through him to the board 
of education, such educational policies, 
plans, and programs for the public schools of 
American City, as it deems desirable for the 
best interests of children and youth in this 
community.” The commission’s primary 
function was to be policy formulation. But 
it was also to have direction of the research, 
teacher education, and public interpretation 
attendant upon policy-making. One of the 
most capable men in the school system, the 
assistant principal of Jefferson High School, 
was released from his duties and assigned 
full time to this project as executive secre- 
tary for the commission. The commission 
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was made up initially of a principal and a 
teacher from senior high schools, a principal 
and a teacher from junior high schools, two 
elementary-school principals, two elemen- 
tary-school teachers, the director of instruc- 
tion and curriculum, the supervisor of voca- 
tional education, the director of research, 
and the executive secretary—twelve in all. 
The principals and teachers were chosen pri- 
marily on the basis of their general compe- 
tence and their interest in postwar planning, 
secondarily to insure as wide representation 
as possible of subject fields and other special 
interests 

After organizing the commission on post- 
war education and seeing it well started, the 
superintendent of schools proceeded to ap- 
point the citizens’ advisory council on post- 
war education. This was a relatively large 
body, necessarily so in order to represent the 
numerous interests in the community that 
had a stake in the public schools. With the 
advice of the commission on postwar educa- 
tion, the superintendent selected the groups 
to be represented and invited each group to 
name at least one member of the council. In 
nearly every case his invitation was accepted 
with an assurance of interest. Thirty-nine or- 
ganizations were initially represented. Others 
were added later. 


In the programs both for Farm- 
ville and for American City, the 
financial needs of youth as well as the 
educational needs are met through the 
school. 


A public requirement that all youth must 
remain in school through high school carries 
with it a public obligation to provide all 
youth with means of earning the money 
which they need for personal expenses 

In Farmville, only 300 students needed 
part-time jobs or scholarship grants. In 
American City, the number is around 4,000. 
In Farmville, the counselors were personally 
acquainted with all the employers, knew the 
jobs and conditions of work. In American 
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City, many of the private employers are un- 
known to the school staff, and must be in- 
vestigated lest students be exploited. In 
Farmville, students worked near their homes. 
In American City, the largest number of stu- 
dents who need work live in the Lincoln 
High School area while most of the jobs are 
either in the business section or in other parts 
of the city. Then there has been the prob- 
lem of scheduling schoolwork and employ- 


Obviously it was necessary to centralize 
the functions of locating jobs, listing calls for 
work, investigating employers and empioy- 
ment conditions, and placing the students. 
These tasks could not possibly be performed 
by dozens of advisers and teachers working 
in four different schools 

The outcome was that the occupational 
planning council (which includes representa- 
tives of the larger employers’ associations) 
recommended to the employers of the city 
that they reserve certain beginners’ jobs for 
youth attending high school and community 
institute. Only after all the possibilities of 
private employment had been exhausted, 
they said, should public aid be called for. 

Some aid was nevertheless needed from 
public funds and agencies, and it has been 
forthcoming. Both the federal government 
and the state have appropriated funds for 
student aid. Most of the public funds, how- 
ever, are provided locally. 


The plan for the city school in- 
volves a summer program developed 
at a school-owned camp. 


Boys and girls of various age groups were 
taken to camp for two-week periods through 
a twelve-week season—750 in all, during the 
summer. During this first season, one re- 
quirement for attendance was that the par- 
ents of each child should attend a series of 
precamp conferences and visit the camp once 
while their child was there. The bureau of 
educational research endeavored to appraise 
the results of the experiment. On the whole, 
the reactions were decidedly favorable on the 
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part of campers, their parents, and the teach- 
ers who had been members of the camp staff. 
A second summer yielded even more favor- 
able outcomes. 

But the problem had not yet been solved 
as to how to provide at least one camping ex- 
perience for every pupil. To do that in the 
summers alone would have required camps 
with a capacity of 400. The cost of land, 
buildings, and equipment would have been 
excessive for only twelve weeks of use each 
year. The commission therefore proposed 
that the school system operate its camp for 
twelve months instead of twelve weeks. 
Smaller school systems had already shown 
that year-round camps were both feasible 
and educationally productive. 


This report of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission is a very timely pub- 
lication. It should be read by every 
member of every secondary-school 
stafi—not that every proposal made 
should be adopted but rather that all 
secondary schools may be stimulated 
in developing plans for postwar edu- 
cation. 


EDUCATION FOR EX-MEMBERS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES 


E passage of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights (Public Law 346) pro- 
vides for the education of veterans at 
public expense, including an allow- 
ance for maintenance. The Veterans 
Administration estimates that about 
one million men and women will take 
advantage of the benefits of this bill. 
More than three billion dollars of fed- 
eral funds have become available for 
educational purposes under the pro- 
gram. No federal education program 
of such scope and import has ever 
come out of Washington. When Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt signed the bill on 
June 22, he said: 


The bill, which I have signed today, sub- 
stantially carries out most of the recommen- 
dations made by me in a speech on July 28, 
1943, and more specifically in messages to 
the Congress dated October 27, 1943, and 
November 23, 1943: 

It gives service men and women the 
opportunity of resuming their education or 
technical training after discharge, or of tak- 
ing a refresher or retrainer course, not only 
without tuition charge up to $500 per school 
year, but with the right to receive a monthly 
living allowance while pursuing their stud- 


This bill . . . . provides the special bene- 
fits which are due to the members of our 
armed forces—for they have been com- 
pelled to make greater economic sacrifice 
than the rest of us, and are entitled to defi- 
nite action to help take care of their special 
problems. 


Formal applications have been 
printed and sent out to schools and 
colleges. They may be obtained most 
easily through Veterans Administra- 
tion Regional Centers located in 
principal cities. At the present time 
few men are applying for education 
under this bill because the opportu- 


nity and demand for war work are so 


great. It is probable that the close of 
hostilities will see a great increase in 
the number of persons taking ad- 
vantage of the benefits provided by 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. However, it 
seems unlikely that many men and 
women in the armed forces will wish 
to return to the ordinary high school. 
Even those who have not completed 
high school are likely to seek admis- 
sion to college, to a trade school, to a 
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technical institute, or some other form 
of special school appropriate to the 
maturity of these men and women. 
Some of the larger cities have already 
planned special schools providing 
offerings at a high-school level but not 
requiring veterans to attend school 
side by side with fourteen-, fifteen-, 
and sixteen-year-old children. 


REPORTS ON SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
PROJECTS 


N RECENT years an increasing num- 
ber of educators have advocated as 
one of the functions of the school a di- 
rect contribution to the improvement 
of community life. This function is 
central in the concept of the “‘commu- 
nity school.” Two volumes published 
within the past few months illustrate 
two different phases of such a com- 
munity contribution. 

The report of the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Edu- 
cation of the American Council on 
Education deals with the way in 
which schools, through education, can 
help the local community and the re- 
gion in better treatment of their nat- 
ural resources. This report, which is en- 
titled Channeling Research into Educa- 
tion and which was written by John E. 
Ivey, Jr., is based on the assumption 
that it is not lack of research but lack 
of translation of this research that 
hinders such a community contribu- 
tion. In the southern United States, 
probably more than in any other re- 
gion in the nation, there is a huge 
reservoir of research findings that de- 
fine and suggest ways of attacking the 
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opportunities and problems of the 
people in that area. New and impor- 
tant information is available regarding 
the resident population, geographic 
features, patterns of natural-resource 
occurrence and use, and agricultural 
and industrial activity. Social scien- 
tists have studied the development 
and adequacy of social institutions 
and numerous other factors which 
affect the lives and welfare of the 
American people. This reservoir of 
facts has remained relatively un- 
tapped for translation and use by state 
and local educational agencies. Early 
in 1943 a group of southern educators 
and research specialists were appoint- 
ed by the American Council on Educa- 
tion as a Committee on Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education to con- 
duct a seven months’ exploratory 
study with the following purposes: 


1. Define the needs of the southern area 
with particular reference to a possible edu- 
cational program. This involves the discov- 
ery of the most pressing human problems and 
the cataloguing of the resources to meet 
them. 

2. Find out what research materials bear- 
ing on those needs and resources are avail- 
able and what gaps exist. This proposed pro- 
gram is not designed to fill the gaps, but it 
might be helpful in getting them filled by 
other agencies. 

3. Discover and evaluate what is going 
on in the production and use of instructional 
materials related to the needs and resources 
of the South. 

4. Consider how new teaching materials 
may be prepared through the co-operation 
of regional organizations, state departments 
of education, universities and colleges, and 
school systems. 

5. Consider ways and means of getting 
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new materials and those already available 
into use in the educational process. This 
would imply the use of schools, colleges, li- 
braries, and other community and state 
educational agencies. 

6. Prepare a report which would serve as 
a guide to an action program throughout the 
southern states, and for other regions, states, 
and communities. 

In outlining the seven months’ study, the 
committee conceived the work as developing 
in three different phases. The first phase in- 
volved a wide exploration of the problems 
affecting and the resources available for such 
an undertaking. The second phase consisted 
of a work-conference. Outstanding educators 
and research specialists from eleven southern 
states were invited to the conference by the 
committee. 

The third phase involved further research 
in line with the recommendations of the con- 
ference, and the publishing of this volume 
which incorporates a summary of the find- 
ings from the entire study. It includes the 
recommendations of the committee for the 
development of an action program for re- 
search translation in the region. 


The committee accepted the point 
of view that a major function of the 
school is to contribute to the welfare 
and particularly the economic life of 
the people in the region. 


If the problems of the South are multi- 
plied and its opportunities are neglected be- 
cause general understanding of its resources 
is lacking, it is clear that a major task of 
education lies ahead. The problem is, then, 
how can research on southern resources and 
problems be most effectively interpreted for 
educational purposes? To be realistic, the 
educational purposes must be drawn, insofar 
as possible, from the basic needs and oppor- 
tunities of the South as defined by regional 
research. Educational objectives thus be- 
come fused with the major problems to be 
faced in regional development. Such pur- 
poses also find accord with the objectives of 
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other public agencies which seek to con- 
tribute to the attainment of higher levels of 
human welfare. 


The committee’s report points out 
that teaching materials for the pur- 
pose of what they call “resource edu- 
cation” are not now satisfactory. 
Textbooks on conservation usually 
focus on natural resources of subject- 
matter fields, taking up separately the 
study of minerals, soils, forests, water, 
and wild life. Results of this segment- 
ed approach to resource study are that 
the relationships of the different ele- 
ments in the total natural environ- 
ment receive insufficient treatment. 
At the same time the relationships 
between social problems and inade- 
quate or exploitative use of resources 
are not revealed in an over-all picture. 
The committee concludes that there 
is a great need for new instructional 
materials, for better mechanisms for 
preparing and distributing these ma- 
terials, and for a more adequate basis 
for the co-ordination of the educational 
system with agencies working with or 
studying resources. 

The committee then examines the 
programs of organizations which for 
some time have been successfully pro- 
ducing instructional materials to fit 
certain types of educational needs. 
They review the Arkansas state pro- 
gram for textbook production, the 
Sloan experiment in applied economics 
being carried on in Kentucky, the 
University of Virginia’s New Domin- 
ion Series of pamphlets, the Citizens’ 
Fact-finding Movement of Georgia, 
and the co-operative research trans- 
lation in the Tennessee Valley. These 
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programs were varied both in the in- 


terests of the sponsors and in the pro- 
cedures used to obtain their objec- 
tives. It seems to the committee, how- 
ever, that the important characteristic 
of all of them was the experimental ap- 
proach. Projects producing education- 
al materials should relate procedures 
for production to evaluation tech- 
niques. Evaluation of the effective- 
ness of materials is the only way in 
which accurate appraisal and subse- 
quent substantiation of the validity of 
the procedures can be demonstrated. 
With this approach, a contribution 
may be made in the technique of ma- 
terial production, in methods of using 
materials, and in evaluation proce- 
dures. The committee then proposes a 
series of methods by which state de- 
partments of education and other 
state agencies, co-operative regional 
groups, university centers, and non- 
school agencies might co-operatively 
prepare and distribute needed instruc- 
tional materials. The committee rec- 
ommends the creation of a regional or- 
ganization to accept responsibility for 
facilitating a program in resource edu- 
cation and research translation. Eight 
major functions are suggested for this 
central regional agency: 


1. To stimulate establishment of educa- 
tional materials-producing facilities for re- 
source education by state agencies, institu- 
tions of higher learning, and local schools. In 
co-operation with representatives of these 
agencies, conferences or institutes might be 
held to explore need, opportunity, and pro- 
cedures for producing educational materials. 

2. To keep informed and to inform others 
regarding the preparation of educational ma- 
terials under way or contemplated in the re- 
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gion. Helpful procedures might consist of ° 
preparing and distributing a monthly or bi- 
monthly news letter or the writing of special 
columns for state educational journals. 

3. To keep informed and to inform others 
concerning regional research completed and 
in progress. Periodically selected bibliogra- 
phies of research materials on regional re- 
source development and problems, or kits 
containing some of the latest research units 
might be distributed to states and institu- 
tions and schools within the states. 

4. To assist in arranging for technical as- 
sistance and other aids for state agencies and 
for bureaus supported by states. Upon re- 
ceiving requests for technical assistance, the 
central agency could, by serving in liaison 
capacity, bring technically trained men in 
various subject-matter fields to bind their 
efforts to specific tasks. Travel funds or con- 
sultant’s fees might be made available. 

5. To arrange for regional conferences 
and institutes to study problems in resource 
education and research translation. By call- 
ing together research specialists and educa- 
tors to work on specific materials or to draw 
procedures for materials the central agency 
would provide a new channel fora union of re- 
search and education. 

6. To assist in arranging for the produc- 
tion, publication, distribution, and use of 
educational materials. The central agency’s 
staff would promote programs which view 
production, distribution, and use of materi- 
als as continuous and functionally related 
processes. Co-ordinated programs and objec- 
tives could be achieved through work with 
state textbook commissions, commercial 
publishers, teacher-training institutions, and 
in-service training programs through co- 
operation of state departments of education, 
institutions of higher learning, and local 
schools. 

7. To assist in organizing state-integrated 
programs for translation of research into 
educational materials. These programs would 
be realized through co-ordinated execution of 
the function mentioned above. By encourag- 
ing the centralization of responsibility for 
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producing needed materials, the central 
agency could assist in getting states to create 
the hub around which an integrated pro- 
gram might turn. 

8. To encourage and facilitate the co- 
ordination of the work of existing regional 
and subregional committees or associations 
as their efforts relate or might relate to the 
translation and use of educational materials. 
Conferences which would permit representa- 
tives of the various regional agencies to co- 
ordinate their activities could also allow 
those groups to consult with state and local 
agencies on their resource education and re- 
search translation programs. 

In carrying out these functions, the cen- 
tral regional agency should work with two 
major policies as guides: 

1. Services should be provided on request, 
only after co-ordination with the appropriate 
state agencies. 

2. Other organizations which are or 
might be capable of performing any of the 
above services should be encouraged to per- 
form that service. 

Even though action programs in resource 
education and research translation would be 
carried on by the states, and by institutions 
or agencies within the state, co-operative ac- 
tion by existing regional agencies would 
wield much influence in stimulating and as- 
sisting the projection of state and local pro- 
grams. The work of the central agency with 
regional organization must consequently aim 
to provide facilities for co-operative co-ordi- 
nation of regional research and educational 
agencies and associations working with, or 
interested in, resources and problems of the 
South. As a result of closer co-operation of 
these regional groups, state and local organi- 
zations will have a more effective access to the 
thinking and service of regional programs. 

The information regarding present status 
of southern resources, and the problems of 
the people in the South, put over against the 
evaluation of the extent to which this in- 
formation is ready for educational use 
leaves no room for debating the need for re- 
search translation. The opportunity for re- 
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search organizations and educational agen- 
cies to act together to fill this need is great. 
The responsibility for devising steps for im- 
mediate action rests squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the research specialist and the edu- 
cator. 

Eroded land, exploited natural resources, 
and wasted human energy in the South 
should be recognized as symbols of failing 
southern leadership. Evidence of man’s deg- 
radation of both himself and nature is not 
alone the tragedy. The failure of those who 
know the remedies to communicate the facts 
to those who do not know and who conse- 
quently do not have the motivation to apply 
the remedy—this is the tragedy. 


Whereas the Southern Regional 
Studies Committee is concerned par- 
ticularly with economic education, the 
Owatonna Art Education Project, pro- 
moted by the University of Minnesota 
and the public schools of Owatonna, 
Minnesota, is an example of a com- 
munity school program based on the 
thesis that the “life of every person 
will be richer and more satisfying if he 
will learn to make his environment as 
pleasing to the senses as nature orig- 
inally made it for her children.” Ten 
publications have grown out of this 
project; the most recent one is Art for 
Daily Living, the story of the Owa- 
tonna Art Education Project, written 
by Edwin Ziegfeld and Mary Elinore 
Smith and published by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. 

The late Dean Haggerty, who 
planned the project, stated the theory 
underlying the experiment as follows: 


Art ....cannot be detached from life. 
The impulses which lead to art lie deep in hu- 
man nature Men strive for art experi- 
ences just as they reach out after knowledge 
or moral integrity. 
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It follows from this view that all the evi- 
dences are to be found widely distributed in 
the practices and institutions of a commu- 
nity, in the homes people maintain, in the 
stores they patronize,....in the clothes 
they wear, in the fields they lay out, in the 
trees they plant, in the animals they breed, 
in the cultivation of the religious, in the man- 
ner in which they find their amusement 

The problem for education in this matter 
is to discover how the art interests of people 
create art needs, and to formulate a plan of 
teaching that is related to these needs in a 
thoroughly realistic way. 


Owatonna was selected for the ex- 
periment because it is a typical mid- 
west community with varied popula- 
tion groups and varied industrial ac- 
tivities, because it is located within a 
short distance of the University of 
Minnesota but is sufficiently removed 
from the influence of the Twin Cities 


to have a culture and an integrity of its 
own, and because at that time there 
was no art program in the public 
schools. 


In the autumn of 1933 three young 
people who had been appointed to the 
staff of the project went to Owatonna. 
One was installed as art supervisor for 
the elementary school and as teacher 
of art in the high school. Another 
member of the art department at the 
University was resident director. He 
and the third staff member assisted 
with the school program, their special 
charge being to discover the part that 
art played in the life of Owatonna. 

A few weeks after a tentative art 
program had been started in the 
schools, about one hundred residents 
representing various occupations and 
community interests were invited to a 
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dinner in the gymnasium. There they 
were told frankly the purpose of the 
project, and, to illustrate the concept 
of art as a way of living, professors of 
journalism, marketing, and horticul- 
ture explained the role of art in these 
various fields. 

The response was immediate and 
enthusiastic. Within the next few days 
came requests from three clubs for 
talks on the project. Several of the 
dinner guests invited staff members to 
their homes, and they were asked to 
suggest steps to be taken in redecorat- 
ing homes and planning gardens. 

The head engineer at the municipal 
water works called to say that the 
boiler-room was to be repainted— 
would the staff drop in and suggest 
possible colors? As these requests mul- 
tiplied, as more and more homes were 
visited, as plans were made for night 
classes, as lectures were given before 
groups with widely varying interests, 
it appeared that the community study 
was actually under way. The methods 
to be used in observing the place of 
art in the everyday life of Owatonna 
were developing from the spontaneous 
expressed needs of the people who 
lived there. Forms were developed for 
recording the interests, the questions, 
and the steps taken by the community 
in its art activities. The community 
art program included work in the ele- 
mentary school and high school, 
classes for adults, and a summer school 
for children and adults. 

In appraising the five-year project, 
the authors found many evidences of 
widely extended community interest. 
“Over and beyond these indications of 
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unflagging interest were three other 
kinds of evidence which showed, as the 
residents themselves often expressed 
it, that Owatonna was becoming art 
conscious.” One of these types of evi- 
dence was the increase in the number 
of art books circulated through the 
public library. In the year before the 
project came to Owatonna, 23 per cent 
of the books circulated were on the 
fine arts and 18 per cent on the indus- 
trial arts. Five years later the books on 
fine arts had risen to 30 per cent of the 
total and those on the industrial arts 
to 27 per cent, while books in the liter- 
ature category (nonfiction) showed an 
almost comparable decrease. A second 
piece of evidence is symbolized by a 
comment of a businessman who said, 
“Tf this is what you mean by art, I can 
use it in my business!”’ The returns 
on a questionnaire sent to seventy- 
five representative families consti- 
tuted the third kind of evidence. These 
returns indicated that the members of 
the community felt that they person- 
ally had profited from the presence of 
the Art Project, that the project had 
had a good effect on the appearance 
of the town, and that the attitude 
of the community toward art had 
changed for the better as a result of 
the Art Project. 


Such evidence came from the direct im- 
pact of the Project on the community, but 
the art program in the public schools also 
had some unexpectedly marked effects. In 
the spring of 1934, for example, after art had 
been taught for something less than a school 
year, the teachers of the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades were asked to have their 
pupils, numbering about five hundred, make 
a list of their school subjects in order of pref- 
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erence. When these preferences were tabu- 
lated, art ranked highest in every grade. Fur- 
thermore, when the choices of boys and girls 
were compared, it was found that in all but 
one grade more boys than girls chose art as 
their favorite subject. Four years later, in 
1938, the experiment was repeated in the 
same four grades, with the same number of 
pupils. Though the population of the group 
was of course completely different, all the pu- 
pils had now taken art for three, four, or five 
years. If the novelty had actually worn off, 
art would probably be given first ranking no 
more often than any other subject. If, on the 
other hand, the children still preferred art to 
the other subjects, one might assume that 
they regarded it as a continuously interesting 
and vital experience The results, how- 
ever, were much the same as they had been 
in 1934. 


Although the special study ended 
in 1938, the philosophy and work of 
the project still flourish in Owatonna. 
The superintendent of schools, Irvin 
E. Rosa, recently wrote: 


The art curriculum which was worked out 
during the five-year study is being adhered 
to in spirit and philosophy. It has not been 
regarded as a static thing, and we have car- 
ried forward a further revision in unit con- 
struction along the lines and techniques in- 
dicated by the study. As a matter of fact, the 
methods employed in building the art pro- 
gram have been used successfully here since, 
in a number of other fields It seems to 
me there is practical evidence in the com- 
munity of the results of the work in an in- 
creased art-consciousness, which expresses 
itself in newly and more soundly decorated 
offices, factories, stores, and homes; in city 
and park-planning; in the realization of 
healthier and sounder school objectives in 
this field; and certainly in very obvious class- 
room results. 


Furthermore, many of the ideas of 
the project have been utilized in other 
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art programs in various parts of the 
country. This case report of a com- 
munity project in art will be of inter- 
est to most school staffs. 


A USEFUL Book on DISCIPLINE 


HE past half-century has seen a 
marked shift in the attitude of 
American schools toward discipline. 
The formal inhibiting discipline so 
common in the nineteenth-century 
schoolroom has largely been eliminat- 
ed. Too frequently, however, this 
change has taken place without the 
guidance of a constructive philosophy 
of democratic discipline. Changes have 
been protests against adult domina- 
tion and the rigid following of regula- 
tions, protests against harsh punish- 
ments and blind conformity. The war 
has raised again the issue of discipline 
in American schools. Thoughtful 
teachers and administrators recognize 
that youth must be disciplined, but 
they also recognize that a construc- 
tive democratic discipline aims even- 
tually at intelligent self-discipline. 
What this involves in terms of philos- 
ophy and practice has been suggested 
in a recent publication of the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Educa- 
tion Association. This sixty-page pam- 
phlet, written by George V. Sheviakov 
and Fritz Redl and entitled Discipline 
for Today’s Children and Youth, is an 
excellent formulation both of prin- 
ciples and of practices of democratic 
discipline. 
The following four principles of 
democratic discipline are suggested: 


1. We want discipline based on devotion to 
humanitarian principles and ideals such as 
freedom, justice, and equality for all rather 
than discipline based on a narrower, more 
egotistic affiliation of “MY group.” 

2. We want discipline which recognizes 
the inherent dignity and rights of every hu- 
man being, rather than discipline attained 
through humiliation of the undisciplined. 

3. We want self-direction, self-discipline 
rather than discipline based on obedience to 
a Fiihrer. 

4. We want discipline based on wunder- 
standing of the goal in view rather than dis- 
cipline based on “taking someone else’s word 
for it.” 


The authors point out that the 
American Army has accepted prin- 
ciples of discipline which could well 
guide the practices of the school, and 
they quote illustrative passages from 
the Basic Field Manual: Military 
Courtesy and Discipline. 

The pamphlet then utilizes a series 
of individual cases as examples both 
of theory and of practice in the devel- 
opment of democratic discipline. The 
concluding section is introduced with 
this paragraph: 

We do not believe the tremendous issue of 
“discipline” can be taught in a few senten- 
tious words. However, we know that an oc- 
casional guidepost is often a help to the hur- 
ried practitioner on the job. We would, there- 
fore, like to end this rather detailed discus- 
sion in a somewhat untraditional way, by 
suggesting the following thoughts for the 
teacher who will step into her class after she 
reads all this. 


There follow seven “guideposts” 
and a discussion of each, presented in a 
very readable style, which every 
teacher will want to consider. 


W. TYLER 
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Wuo’s WHo FoR NOVEMBER 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by RatpH W. TYLER, 

professor and chairman 
of the Department of Education, act- 
ing dean of the Division of the Social 
Sciences, and University examiner at 
the University of Chicago. LEONARD 
V. Koos, professor of secondary edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, 
presents data derived from a follow-up 
study of high-school graduates which 
indicate the greater democratization 
of the local junior college as compared 
to the state junior college, and he dis- 
cusses other reasons for fostering local 
junior colleges. W. A. Rosinson, di- 
rector of the Secondary School Study 
of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes at At- 
lanta University, Atlanta, Georgia, 
discusses the origin, the purpases, and 
the accomplishments of the Secondary 
School Study, a co-operative effort of 
Negro high schools in the South to im- 
prove their educational services. Ha- 
ZEL Kyrk, professor of home econom- 
ics and economics at the University of 
Chicago, defines the relation between 
economic education and consumer 
education and points out why one can- 
not be complete without the other. 
Dovuctas E. Lawson, associate pro- 
fessor of education at Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University, Carbondale, 
Illinois, presents data concerning the 


purposes for curriculum changes in 
ten American city school systems dur- 
ing the years 1836-1944 and indicates 
trends in the emphases placed on 
various purposes. WiLL1AM KortT- 
MEYER, assistant professor at Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri, 
emphasizes the importance of training 
pupils to read critically and describes 
three units which were developed in 
the St. Louis schools to develop the 
critical reading skills. Gorpon N. 
MACKENZIE, professor of education at 
the University of Wisconsin, working 
through the Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction as curriculum 
co-ordinator for a state-wide curricu- 
lum study, and LEo G. BEnr, assist- 


ant principal and director of guidance 
at the Wisconsin High School, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, present a list of 
selected references on the administra- 
tion of secondary education. 


WALTER I. Murray, 
teacher of mathematics 
at Roosevelt School, 
Gary, Indiana. RicHarp D. Mosier, 
teacher in the Laboratory Schools at 
the University of Chicago. THomas H. 
ALLEN, student in the Department of 
Education at the University of Chi- 
cago, on leave from his position as 
principal of the Peabody School, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. NELSON B. HENRY, 
associate professor of education at the 
University of Chicago. 


Reviewers 
of books 
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LOCAL VERSUS REGIONAL JUNIOR COLLEGES 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Chicago 


PROBLEM: THE TYPE OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGE TO FOSTER 

ANY predictions concerning 
schools and education in the 
postwar period anticipate an un- 
precedented growth of junior colleges. 
Proposals for establishing these in- 
stitutions and discussion of the need 
for them are frequently encountered 
in current educational literature. 
Through correspondence and by fre- 
quent mention in conversations with 
friends in the profession, one learns 
that numerous widely scattered in- 
dividual communities have commit- 
tees at work or are in some other way 
approaching the problem of establish- 
ing junior-college units. Several states 
have up for consideration the question 
of encouraging the establishment and 
the maintenance of junior colleges. 
More often than otherwise, the pro- 
posals call for units that will bear the 
designation “junior college,” but 
sometimes the name differs, even 
though the schooling contemplated 
may be dominantly, or in other large 
part, at the junior-college level. In- 
stances of variations in designation 
are the “institutes of applied arts and 
sciences” or “technical institutes” 
proposed for New York State or the 


* 


“area vocational schools” provided 
for in a federal bill intended, if passed, 
to encourage the expansion of op- 
portunities for vocational training. 
While the federal bill as framed would 
perpetuate the specification in the 
Smith-Hughes Act that the education 
provided under it shall be “of less than 
college grade,” there can be little ques- 
tion, in view of the prospective stu- 
dent body, that much of it must fall 
within the province of terminal edu- 
cation at the level of junior-college 
years. 

An issue of paramount importance, 
in this prospect of rapid expansion of 
junior-college education, centers in 
the type of institution that should be 
fostered, in particular as type is in- 
dicated by the auspices of control and 
direction. Specifically, the issue turns 
on whether, in the development of 
public units, the policy should be one 
of establishing local public junior col- 
leges—that is, junior colleges that are 
units in local school systems—or 
state junior colleges set up to serve 
regions or areas within the common- 
wealth. 

Dominant practice in establishing 
public junior colleges already provides 
a partial answer to the question of 
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which is preferable, the local public or 
the state (or regional) junior college. 
Local public units outnumber state 
units about five to one, as there were 
in 1942 well over two hundred of the 
former and fewer than fifty of the 
latter. This disparity has seemed to 
the writer surprising in view of the 
possibilities of logrolling by legisla- 
tors from a number of communities 
within a state—logrolling by which 
these legislators pull together to bring 
state junior colleges to each of their 
respective communities. However, the 
issue is too important to be settled 
by present numerical dominance or 
by legislative logrolling. It should be 
settled on the basis of the best prom- 
ise of service to youth and state. The 
study reported here aims to provide 
such a basis for decision. 


A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL GRADUATES 


The procedure used in the study is a 
simple one. It involves merely follow- 
ing up the graduates of high schools 
(1) in communities with local public 
junior colleges; (2) in communities 
with state junior colleges; and (3) in 
communities at varying distances 
from, but in regions presumably 
served by, state junior colleges. For 
each of the high schools represented 
in the investigation, its principal sup- 
plied the list of graduates in 1941, at 
the same time indicating for each 
graduate whether or not he had con- 
tinued his education in the fall of 
1941 and, if he had continued, setting 
down the name of the institution that 
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he had entered. The evidence supplied 
made possible tallying the number of 
graduates and computing the per- 
centages continuing in specific in- 
stitutions—for the purpose here, the 
local or regional junior colleges. The 
number of communities represented 
in the comparison is sixty-five, thirty 
of them with local public junior col- 
leges and thirty-five with state junior 
colleges or in regions presumably 
served by state junior colleges. Of the 
second group, eight are communities 
with state junior colleges, and the re- 
maining twenty-seven are at distances 
ranging from seven to seventy-four 
miles by surfaced highways from state 
junior colleges. 

The total number of graduates in 
1941 in the high schools represented 
was 9,256—6,248 in the communities 
with local public junior colleges and 
3,008 in communities or regions with 
state units. The communities with local 
public junior colleges were distributed 
to six different states; the communi- 
ties with state junior colleges, to 
eleven different states. The number of 
state junior colleges involved is eight- 
een. In computing distances from high 
schools to the communities of location 
of state junior colleges in states with 
two or more such units, the investi- 
gator was careful to associate each 
high school with its region. However, 
the precaution was hardly necessary 
because the invitation to co-operate 
was extended only to principals of 
high schools within the acknowledged 
regions. Not a community among 
those represented which were at a 
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distance from state junior colleges 
could boast other opportunities for 
higher education in the community. 

Because tuition-charging has been 
found to influence to a great extent 
the degree of popularization of junior- 
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in the study. Two of the eight junior 
colleges were tuition-free, and for 
none did the rate of tuition exceed 
thirty dollars a term. The average 
annual tuition was less than thirty 
dollars. 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGES OF THEIR 1941 
GRADUATING CLASSES ENTERING LOCAL PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES AND STATE 
JUNIOR COLLEGES FROM HIGH SCHOOLS IN COMMUNITIES OF LOCATION AND 
AT DIFFERENT DISTANCES FROM THE STATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


ENTERING 


ENTERING STATE COLLEGES FROM— 


PERCENTAGE OF 
GRADUATES 


High High High 
Soh 1 Sch. Soh 

7-15 

Miles Miles 
Distant Distant 


* Numbers in parentheses are the numbers of high schools represented. 
t Located in original percentages and not computed from these distributions. 


college education, it is desirable to 
have the two groups of junior col- 
leges comparable in this regard. All 
local public junior colleges involved 
in the comparison were tuition-free, 
at least to residents of the district. As 
has been stated, of the regional junior 
colleges, eight were in communities 
with local high schools represented 


PERCENTAGES COMPARED 


Presentation of the results of the 
comparison can be just as simple as 
the procedure of investigation. These 
results are made available in the ac- 
companying table and figure. By 
directing his attention first to the 
measures at the foot of Table 1, the 
reader will note that the median per- 
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centages of graduates from local high 
schools entering local public junior 
colleges and state junior colleges are 
almost identical—differing from each 
other by only 1.1. From these meas- 
ures (shown also in Figure 1) it may 
be inferred that, as concerns the pro- 
portion of graduates entering them, 
local and state units serve the local 
population about equally well. How- 
ever, examination of the medians at 
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full support to inferences from the 
medians. The distributions for the 
two columns from local high schools 
extend through approximately the 
same ranges: the actual range for local 
public junior colleges is from 23.4 per 
cent to 68.6 per cent, while for state 
junior colleges (from local high 
schools) it is from 21.5 per cent to 
61.2 per cent. For the differing dis- 
tance-groups in ‘the remaining col- 


Entering local public junior colleges from lo- 


cal high schools 
Entering state junior colleges from: 
Local high schools 


High schools 7-15 miles distant... . 


High schools 16-30 miles distant 
High schools 31-50 miles distant 
High schools 51-74 miles distant 


Fic. 1.—Median percentages of high-school graduating classes in 1941 entering 
local public junior colleges and state junior colleges from high schools in the commu- 
nities of location and at different distances from the state junior colleges. 


the foot of the remaining columns in 
the table (and again in Figure 1) dis- 
closes strikingly smaller percentages, 
together with declining percentages as 
the distance from the junior colleges 
increases. The actual median per- 
centage for high schools only 7-15 
miles, certainly commuting distances, 
from state. junior colleges is only 12.7, 
which is under a third of the propor- 
tion entering from local high schools. 
The percentages for high schools 16- 
30, 31-50, and 51-74 miles from state 
units are, respectively, 8.3, 6.4, and 
1.7. 

The distributions in the table give 


umns, the lower limits of ranges are 
all in the lowest percentage divisions, 
and the upper limits drop off marked- 
ly and almost consistently with in- 
crease in distance from the junior col- 
leges. It gives point to the obvious 
conclusion from the comparison to 
note that the distributions in the col- 
umns for high schools 7-15 and 16-30 
miles from state junior colleges over- 
lap in only small proportions on the 
ranges of percentages entering junior 
colleges from local high schools, while 
the distributions for high schools at 
greater distances overlap not at all. 
It may be of interest to mention in 
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passing that, for two high schools 
7-15 miles and 16-30 miles from state 
junior colleges, not a graduate en- 
tered the nearest state unit and that, 
for other high schools in these groups, 
percentages were as low as 0.5, 1.0, 
and 1.8. 

One may well bear in mind, in con- 
templating the outcomes of this in- 
quiry, that these are percentages of 
all graduates who enter these junior 
colleges and that the measures do not 
distinguish the proportions from the 
various socioeconomic levels who 
enter junior colleges in the home town 
and junior colleges at a distance from 
the home town. Evidence is already 
available to prove that high-school 
graduates from the lower socioeco- 
nomic levels enter free public junior 
colleges in the local community in 
larger proportions than enter any 
other type of institution.' Here, then, 
the logical inference is that, in the 
drastic reductions in the proportion of 
graduates entering junior colleges at a 
distance from the home town, it is the 
youth from the lower socioeconomic 
levels who are most cut off from op- 
portunities for higher education. Thus 
the policy of establishing and main- 
taining state junior colleges, in con- 
trast with the policy favorable to local 
public units, operates to obstruct the 
very democratization of education 
which it is a major function of the 
junior college to achieve. 


tLeonard V. Koos, “How To Democratize 
the Junior-College Level,” School Review, LII 
(May, 1944), 271-84. 
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RELATED CONSIDERATIONS 


The case for the local junior college 
as compared with the state, or region- 
al, unit as a matter of public policy 
does not consist solely in the argument 
of an increased democratization, how- 
ever important this principle may be. 
It has in its support various related 
considerations that buttress this case 
substantially. These considerations 
are here briefly reviewed. 

1. One of the most critical of these 
considerations concerns articulation 
with high-school years below. A poli- 
cy of establishing and maintaining 
state junior colleges discourages the 
desirable intimate articulation with 
lower educational levels, whereas local 
public units encourage it. Very few 
state units include high-school years, 
and, in the few that do include them, 
enrolment at the high-school level is 
small. Moreover, the policy of locali- 
zation of high-school enrolment is so 
firmly established that it would be 
preposterous to attempt to dislodge it 
to an extent that will permit develop- 
ing a system of state junior colleges 
having close articulation with the low- 
er secondary-school work, with which 
the junior college has much in com- 
mon. On the other hand, the policy 
favoring local junior colleges en- 
courages articulation, as may be in- 
ferred from the fact that almost two- 
thirds of all local public junior col- 
leges are either housed with high 
schools or have developed as four- 
year units including the last two high- 
school and the junior-college years. 
Evidence in wide array is at hand in 
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support of close organizational rela- 
tionships of junior college and high 
school.? 

2. A second consideration is vir- 
tually corollarial to the first. A goodly 
proportion of prospective students 
who have not rounded out their high- 
school programs can profit from pro- 
grams made up in whole or in part of 
work offered in a junior college. This 
has always been true but will be ac- 
centuated during postwar years when 
men and women, whose schooling was 
interrupted for military service or war 
work, will wish to return to school but 
will resent being associated only with 
immature youth in high schools. The 
organization that can best serve such 
prospective students is one that is 
vertically flexible and can arrange pro- 
grams made up of both high-school 
and junior-college courses. This or- 
ganization is not the state junior col- 
lege, with its offerings restricted to 
the college level, but the local public 
junior college associated or integrated 
with high-school years. 

3. A third consideration, likewise 
within the area of organizational rela- 
tionships to other levels of education, 
arises from the temptation in state 
junior colleges to develop them in- 
to standard higher institutions ex- 
tending through four or more years. 
The danger takes rise in the ambition 
of these institutions and their com- 


2 Leonard V. Koos, “Organizational Relation- 
ships of Junior College and High School,” Jour- 
nal of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, XVIII (July, 1943), 399-407. 
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munities of location to boast such 
four-year colleges or universities. The 
state following a policy of establishing 
and maintaining state junior colleges 
is inviting pressures to elevate its jun- 
ior colleges to full collegiate status. It 
is to be expected that, because local 
public junior colleges are parts of the 
local school systems, the impulse to 
upward extension to standard college 
status will not so often emerge. The 
need for more places at which junior- 
college level education is available is 
apparent; on the other hand, students 
of higher education are inclined to 
doubt the need of more institutions to 
afford opportunities at the senior- 
college level or the desirability and 
feasibility of maintaining as many 
such institutions as now exist. 

4. The final consideration emerges 
from a comparison of the offerings of 
state and local public junior colleges. 
Such a comparison, whether merely 
cursory or carefully tabular, dis- 
closes no disadvantage for local units. 
One is justified in inferring that the 
local public junior colleges can and do 
provide as broad and rich programs 
as state units, inclusive of termi- 
nal occupational, terminal general, 
or preparatory curriculums. 


THE PREFERABLE POLICY 


Any person who has canvassed the 
distribution of population in any con- 
siderable number of states, even in a 
superficial manner, from the point of 
view of the optimum distribution of 
junior colleges, knows that states vary 
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widely in the extent to which all youth 
would be well served by establishing 
junior-college units only in population 
centers large enough to supply the 
minimum desirable junior-college 
enrolment. This variation, coupled 
with the fact that many states contain 
areas of sparse population without 
suitable centers of concentration war- 
ranting establishment of local junior 
colleges, has sometimes encouraged 
substituting a policy of regionalism 
for one of localism as concerns junior 
colleges, and it has, together with the 
logrolling legislative tactics already 
mentioned, led to the establishment of 
state junior colleges in small out-of- 
the-way localities inaccessible to the 
population of junior-college age. A 
policy of localism is greatly to be pre- 
ferred, one which aims to locate the 


junior colleges, so far as possible, 
where the youth are and -provides 
subsidy for attendance at local units 
for that proportion of youth remote 
from local junior colleges. This policy 
of localism has its main support in 
evidence that shows greater democra- 
tization in local than in regional units, 
but it has further weighty support in 
supplementary considerations, such as 
the better articulation and integration 
of junior-college and high-school work 
in local than in regional units, the 
greater vertical flexibility of programs 
in junior colleges which are parts of 
local school systems, the less frequent 
ambition of local units to extend into 
the senior-college level, and the fact 
that curriculum offerings in local units 
compare favorably with those in state 
junior colleges. 
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A CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT AMONG SOUTHERN 
NEGRO HIGH SCHOOLS 


W.A. ROBINSON 
Secondary School Study, Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia 


HE Association of Colleges and 

Secondary Schools for Negroes, 
at its fourth annual meeting in 1937, 
adopted the following resolution. 


We recommend that the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes 
formulate plans by which Negro secondary 
schools may be stimulated to study progres- 
sive movements in education and participate 
in any experiment in progressive education 
set up in the Southern Region. 


The Eight-Year Study of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association and 
other similar efforts had, by 1937, ad- 
vanced sufficiently to indicate that 
schools could offer to pupils and com- 
munities services of types which many 
high schools had never before con- 
ceived to be a part of their educa- 
tional obligation or even to be pos- 
sible with the facilities of the average 
school. Also evident was the fact that 
organizations and resources not gen- 
erally available to teachers in Negro 


* Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for Negroes, Held at Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Tallahassee, Florida, Decem- 
ber 8 and 9, 1938, p. 81. Columbia, South Caro- 
lina: Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes (J. Andrew Simmons, presi- 
dent, % Booker Washington High School), 1938. 


schools were providing the means by 
which schools were arriving at the in- 
sights and skills necessary to these 
more extended school services. 

In 1939 the Commission on Cur- 
ricular Problems and Research of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools sought and re- 
ceived from the General Education 
Board a grant for setting up the 
Southern Association Study, which 
included thirty-three high schools in 
the eleven states of the southern re- 
gion.” This study was to be a service 
and resource agency, co-operating 
with certain white high schools for the 
improvement of their educational 
services to meet the needs of the 
pupils and of the region. In view of 
the fact that the Negro high schools 
faced many of the same problems and 

2The term “southern region” throughout 
this statement is used to designate the eleven 
states which are members of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(white) and which are therefore the states com- 
prising the area from which come most of the 
Negro member colleges and secondary schools of 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes. The latter association was 
organized to include the Negro schools which 


the Southern Association agreed to rate but not 
to include in its membership. 
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some others unique to the Negroes as 
a minority racial group, the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools of the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes voted to seek aid 
from some source by which an agency 
similar to the Southern Association 
Study could serve the Negro high 
schools of the South. 


CREATION OF THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STUDY 


When the association gave assur- 
ance that it had devised a carefully 
organized plan, the General Educa- 
tion Board made a grant to the asso- 
ciation in accordance with a three- 
year budget, which was to be ad- 
ministered by a group known as the 
Control Committee elected by the 
Executive Committee of the associa- 
tion. The Control Committee selected 
a director for the study and permitted 
him much latitude in planning an ef- 
fort that promised to bring to the 
Negro high schools of the South the 
opportunities implied in the general 
purpose of the study. Atlanta Univer- 
sity, through its interest in the effort, 
has continuously provided office space 
and has been generally co-operative. 

A list of criteria was drawn up for 
the selection of sixteen member- 
schools: 

1. At least one school should be chosen 
from each of the eleven states of the region. 

2. The study should include a variety of 
types of high schools, such as large and small, 
urban and rural, schools serving industrial 
centers and schools serving agricultural cen- 


ters, and jaboratory schools with important 
teacher-training functions. 
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3. The schools need not be accredited by 
the Southern Association but should be stra- 
tegically situated and have promise for 
growth in terms of the purpose of the pro- 
posed study. 

4. The administrative leadership of the 
schools should be intelligent and promising 
from the standpoint of training, energy, 
capability, and general alertness to educa- 
tional progress. 

5. The members of the teaching staff 
should have reasonably good fundamental 
training and the capacity and the desire to 
attain increasingly clear approaches to their 
work with materials, boys and girls, and 
community problems. 

6. If possible, schools should be selected 
that have already begun to make an intelli- 
gent approach to educational problems. 

7. The schools selected should have phys- 
ical plants and equipment reasonably ade- 
quate to their present needs, and the superin- 
tendents should be reasonably responsive to 
the obvious needs of the schools. 

8. The schools should be so situated as to 
influence the development of other schools 
in the state. 

9. The agreement to accept membership 
in the study should be made by the princi- 
pal and the teaching staff after careful con- 
sideration of the school’s possible contribu- 
tion as a member-school. 

On the basis of these criteria, each 
of the state agents for Negro schools 
was asked to nominate three schools 
in his state from which the final selec- 
tion would be made. With consider- 
able help from the state agents, the 
sixteen member-schools were selected,’ 

3 The sixteen member-schools were: Drewry 
Practice High School of Talladega College, 
Talladega, and the State Teachers College 
Laboratory School, Montgomery, Alabama; 
Lincoln High School, Tallahassee, Florida; At- 
lanta University Laboratory School, Atlanta, 


and the A. S. Staley High School, Americus, 
Georgia; Lincoln-Grant School, Covington, Ken- 
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and the first conference of the mem- 
ber-schools was held at Fisk Univer- 
sity on April 24-27, 1940. For four 
days the principals of the selected 
schools met with nine college deans or 
teachers of education, a state Jeanes 
supervisor, two state Negro high- 
school supervisors, one Negro super- 
visor of schools, two state agents, the 
director of the Southern Association 
Study, a member of the education 
staff of Peabody College, and the 
president of Fisk University. 

The purpose of the conference was 
to review the problems of Negro high 
schools and to understand the events 
that had led to the organization of the 
study. The conference technique was 
expected to result in co-operatively 
formulated and more directive pur- 
poses for the group of schools entering 
on this co-operative experience. After 
careful discussion a statement of six 
purposes and twenty-two problems 
was formulated. Overlapping is evi- 
dent, but it was agreed that some 
duplication was necessary if concerns 
that seemed important were not to be 
omitted. 


tucky; Natchitoches Parish Training School, 
Natchitoches, and the Southern University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College Demon- 
stration School, Scotlandville, Louisiana; Mag- 
nolia Avenue High School, Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi; Dudley High School, Greensboro, and 
Booker T. Washington High School, Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina; Booker Washington 
High School, Columbia, South Carolina; Pearl 
High School, Nashville, Tennessee; I. M. Ter- 
rell High School, Fort Worth, Texas; and Hunt- 
ington High School, Newport News, and D. 
Webster Davis Laboratory School of Virginia 
State College for Negroes, Ettrick, Virginia. 
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PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


1. To discover the needs of the secondary- 
school child. 

2. To discover, and to take account of in 
the educative process, the additional needs 
of Negro children in the social setting of 
American life. 

3. To give each school an opportunity to 
study its own situation in the light of the 
basic purposes of education. 

4. To discover what is involved in demo- 
cratic living. 

5. To find ways in which experiences may 
be shared. 

6. To devise ways of providing worth- 
while experiences. 


PROBLEMS To BE ATTACKED BY THE STUDY 


1. How can we know when pupils have 
learned? 

2. How can classroom procedures be 
made more democratic? 

3. How can the administration of the 
school be made more democratic? 

4. How can we break down the organiza- 
tion of the traditional school, in which each 
teacher acts as a separate entity? 

5. How can we formulate a philosophy 
for a school and make it function? 

6. To what extent should the general 
community participate in the formation of a 
school program, and how can the necessary 
participation be gained? 

7. How can the academic subjects in 
school be taught in terms of the community? 

8. How can the traditional high school be 
organized to relate its program to the life of 
the community? 

9. What criteria should be used in the 
selection of teachers? , 

10. How can the needs and interests of 
the pupils be met in particular subject-mat- 
ter areas: (a) organization, (b) scope, (c) in- 
dividual differences, (d) analyses of needs, 
(e) evaluation, and (f) remedial instruction? 

11. How can a functional health program 
be developed? 

12. How can better ways of using commu- 
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nity resources in the school program be 
found? 

13. How can techniques of evaluation be 
improved? 

14. How can teachers be brought to agree 
on desirable pupil behavior? 

15. How can the acquisition of desirable 
study habits be encouraged? 

16. How can provision be made for the 
mastery of the technical processes? 

17. What criteria should be used in de- 
termining the nature and the scope of the 
necessary subject matter to be included in an 
improved program of instruction? 

18. What constitutes a -good learning 
situation? 

19. How can adequate teaching materials 
be secured? 

20. How can adequate provision be made 
for individual differences throughout the 
school program? 

21. What are the sources of teaching ma- 
terial? 

22. How can the school aid in resolving 
conflicts between youth and the community? 


THE STUDY GETS UNDER WAY 


The real association of the sixteen 
schools in a co-operative venture for 
school improvement began with the 
first summer workshop at Atlanta 
University in 1940. The principal and 
at least two members of the teaching 
staff from each school attended and 
worked for six weeks with a staff of 
five persons chosen for their interest 
in, and experience with, changing 
school programs. Special consultants 
spent short periods in the workshop 
to provide for interests that were 
more or less outside the experience of 
the regular staff members. Interests 
provided for in this way included 
mental hygiene and guidance, audio- 
visual teaching aids, and newer school 
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procedures which had been proved of 
value in similar studies already under 
way. 

Schools, like individuals, represent 
individual differences. Like individual 
persons engaged in a co-operative 
group experience involving the growth 
of all concerned, individual schools 
must begin where they are and pro- 
ceed in their own way and at their 
own rate to goals of their own choosing. 
The efforts of the central office are 
aimed at facilitating this process. The 
two full-time staff members from the 
beginning of the effort have been the 
director and his staff associate, W. H. 
Brown. The funds provided for the 
study did not make possible a larger 
full-time staff, but as rapidly as pos- 
sible the director associated with him- 
self persons, Negro and white, from 
colleges and high schools in various 
sections of the country. Most of those 
who were available and who had been 
actually associated with schools dur- 
ing a period of development and modi- 
fication were teachers from white 
colleges and high schools associated 
with the Eight-Year Study. 

The Southern Association Study of 
white high schools, in the South, with 
headquarters at Vanderbilt Univer-. 
sity, was beginning to get well under 
way, and co-operation between this 
study and the Secondary School 
Study was made possible by a grant 
from the General Education Board. 
This provision for co-operation be- 
tween the two studies was most for- 
tunate in many ways: (1) The prob- 
lems of the two groups of schools were 
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much the same. (2) The approaches 
to the development of better schools, 
whether white or Negro, were rather 
similar. (3) Experiences in working 
and planning together for a common 
purpose were provided for white con- 
sultants and Negro teachers and were 
a most fruitful means of generating 
mutual respect and confidence. (4) 
Both staffs of consultants gradually 
came to realize that the problem of 
better living through education, while 
being approached separately by the 
two studies, is a regional problem 
which involves the improvement of 
the schools for both races in the region. 


ATTEMPTS TO MAKE GAINS OF 
STUDY PERMANENT 


Those involved in the study realized 
early that the study was a temporary 
institution, with a life-expectancy of 
only three years. Certainly one of its 
tasks was to develop as much growth 
as possible on the part of the Negro 
people in the region who must con- 
tinue the task of school improvement 
after funds are no longer available for 
securing the help of teachers outside 
the region. One important use for the 
funds seemed to involve the develop- 
ment, within the schools and colleges 
of the region, of sources of help to 
schools desiring to work toward their 
own improvement. 

Whenever possible, interested per- 
sons from Negro colleges and from 
near-by Negro high schools were in- 
vited to visit a schoel at the same time 
that the experienced <onsultants were 
making visits. Visits to a school by 
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experienced consultants were some- 
times made the occasion for brief con- 
ferences of several interested persons 
in the section. For instance, if a con- 
sultant with wide experience in a core 
program were visiting a school, teach- 
ers within a reasonable radius who 
were experimenting with a similar 
form of curriculum development were 
invited to visit the school at the same 
time. 

Much effort was made to encourage, 
in teachers of education in the colleges 
of the region, an interest in the devel- 
opments in the secondary schools. 
Colleges throughout the region were 
invited to send representatives to the 
second workshop which was held at 
Hampton Institute in 1941 and to the 
third workshop at North Carolina 
College in 1942. 

One reason for this attempt to in- 
clude in the program college people 
with responsibilities for teacher train- 
ing was the growing conviction that 
the responsibilities of teachers in the 
developing high schools were changing 
rapidly. Unless recruits from the col- 
leges were prepared for these new re- 
sponsibilities, they might actually be 
unhappy and insecure in their new 
teaching positions. 

In attempting to serve high sie 
the Secondary School Study has had 
to make more and more contacts with 
colleges and with college teachers. 
These contacts have been greatly 
facilitated by the fact that the study 
has had the close co-operation of the 
Cooperative Negro College Study, of 
which H. C. Trenholm, president of 
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the Alabama State Teachers College, 
is the executive officer. The Secondary 
School Study and the Cooperative 
Negro College Study have discovered 
many overlapping problems, and, as 
their work progresses, the two studies 
find it more and more necessary to 
work co-operatively. 


FURTHER IDENTIFICATION 
OF PROBLEMS 


As the schools made progress to- 
ward identifying the problems which 
they desired to attack and developed 
techniques for attacking them, the 
nature and the scope of these prob- 
lems became clearer to all the schools. 
Many common problems emerged. 
Some of the problems that appeared 
most frequently in workshops and in 
faculty conferences were: 


1. How can extensive use of pupils’ in- 
terests and planning abilities be made in the 
development of curriculum materials? 

2. How can subject matter that is of 
value in understanding important situations 
that pupils are meeting or expect to meet be 
selected? 

3. How can more adequate techniques for 
appraising pupil growth be developed, and 
how can pupil participation be used in the 
process? 

4. How can community activities, class- 
room work, and extra-curriculum activities 
be co-ordinated? 

5. How can more adequate instruction in 
reading and in written and oral expression 
be included as an important aspect of the 
curriculum? 

6. How can a more flexible program of in- 
struction, giving adequate recognition to in- 
dividual differences among pupils, be de- 
veloped, and how can this program be made 
to operate in promotion and graduation? 
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7. How can counseling and guidance tech- 
niques be used as means to pupil growth and 
as substitutes for some of the usual discipli- 
nary techniques? 

8. How can more adequate techniques for 
recording and reporting pupil growth be de- 
veloped? 

g. How can all situations in the school 
community and the local community be used 
as opportunities for developing learning situ- 
ations? 

10. How can vocational training and 
guidance be provided for through the limited 
resources of the school? 

11. How can the critical needs of Negro 
children be identified and provided for? 

12. How can the core programs be im- 
proved and enlarged? 

13. How can an interest in, and tech- 
niques for, the co-operative formulation of 
purposes and plans by the entire staff be 
developed? 

14. How can the curriculum be organized 
around wartime and postwar needs? 


PROVIDING RESOURCES TO 
MEET THE PROBLEMS 


The requests coming from the 
schools for help in these and other 
efforts placed on the office of the 
study the task of discovering and pro- 
viding necessary resources. Whenever 
possible, resources were sought in the 
region and in the staff personnel of 
Negro colleges. High-school teachers 
early discovered that the most fruitful 
help came from consultants who could 
approach their problems in terms of 
skills and insights developed in actual 
contacts with similar efforts in other 
schools rather than in terms of theo- 
retical approaches. 

Books can be helpful to the growing 
teacher if they present the actual ex- 
petiences of teachers in action in a 
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“becoming” process and if they do 
not “freeze” a procedure at any given 
stage by presenting it as the way 
to proceed. The study accumulated 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, 
prints, and mimeographed materials, 
carefully chosen to meet the expressed 
needs of schools. This collection was 
made easily available to schools and 
was sent to teachers or faculty com- 
mittees requesting help. The collec- 
tion has been in constant and increas- 
ing use and has served in many cases 
as a basis for the selection and the de- 
velopment of professional libraries in 
the schools. 

One of the most pressing usiale of 
the schools was for help in planning 
a curriculum that should provide for 
more realistic teaching in science and 
social studies. Not only were these 
two areas prominent in the life-needs 
of the people and of the communities, 
but the wartime needs of the nation 
were emphasizing the neglect of realis- 
tic instruction in these areas. Both 
pupils and teachers wanted to plan 
learning experiences around such in- 
quiries as: 

Does the Negro’s racial inheritance in- 
capacitate him for significant achievement i in 
a world civilization? 

How is the effort of the Negro to achieve 
security in the American social order related 
to the efforts of other minority groups? 

Can participation by the Negro in labor 
organizations result in desirable improve- 
ment in his social, economic, and political 
position? 

What is the real health status of the Ne- 
gro, and can it be improved? 

How can science contribute to greater 
comfort and convenience in rural life? 
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Too frequently the only. sources of 
information present in the classrooms 
are textbooks and perhaps a few an- 
cient and tattered reference sets. An 
approach to many problems of great 
significance to Negro children might 
begin with factual information from 
the science of anthropology, but most 
materials written by anthropologists 
present insurmountable reading diffi- 
culties for high-school pupils. A study 
of the application of the facts of the 
sciences to alcohol, health, industry, 
production, conservation, and many 
concerns of a more personal nature 
requires an unemotional, unbiased 
treatment of valid scientific informa- 
tion in understandable terms and 
through actual contacts with related 
community situations. Teachers who 
undertake to help pupils explore these 
concerns must be able to help them 
find and secure pertinent information 
and to help them plan effective ways 
of making use of the information for 
their purposes. 

Furthermore, the effort! to substi- 
tute facts for opinions emphasized the 
lack of adequate reading abilities of 
pupils and the need on the part of 
the teachers of skills and procedures 
for promoting continuous growth in 
reading as boys and girls advanced 
through high school. 

As teachers in the member-schools 
of the Secondary School Study more 
clearly identified these and similar 
needs, it became increasingly apparent 
that resources in the southern region 
for meeting these needs were extreme- 
ly limited. Fortunately, these same 
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needs had come to light in similar 
studies in other high schools, and the 
Secondary School Study was now 
ready to profit from efforts under way 
in other sections of the country. 

At three universities somewhat 
extensive efforts to explore more 
adequate teaching procedures were 
in progress. The General Education 
Board made it possible for the Second- 
ary School Study, in co-operation with 
the Cooperative Negro College Study, 
to provide for groups of Negro college 
teachers and one or two high-school 
teachers to participate in these proj- 
ects. 

The group which participated in 
the Social Education Investigation 
under the direction of Dean Grayson 
Kefauver and Dr. I. James Quillen 
at Stanford University visited high 
schools co-operating with the investi- 
gation and spent eight weeks in a 
workshop with the teachers from 
these high schools, not only evaluating 
the work of the schools co-operating 


with the investigation, but working | 


on group and individual problems 
in connection with the contribution 
which the social studies should make 
in the southern schools. A second 
group had a similar experience with 
the co-operating high schools and the 
workshop of the Natural Science Proj- 
ect of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search in Science, directed by Profes- 
sor S. R. Powers, at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. A third group 
was sent on scholarships to attend the 
sixth annual conference on reading at 
the University of Chicago and to 


work for several weeks with Professor 
William S. Gray and his: co-workers 
in studying, and in planning to meet, 
the reading problems existing in’ the 
Negro schools and colleges. 


EXTENSION OF THE ACTIVI- 
TIES OF THE STUDY 


By June, 1943, the sixteen schools 
had completed three years of co-opera- 
tive effort in improving living through 
better educational programs in the 
schools. Except for one change, the 
group of schools that began the study 
was intact. Representatives of numer- 
ous other high schools had been in- 
vited to the three workshops. Several 
high schools had been referred to the 
study by staff members of the South- 
ern Study. State departments had in- 
vited members of the staff of consult- 
ants to help plan the principals’ con- 
ferences in which school improve- 
ments were considered. These con- 
ferences resulted in contacts with in- 
terested schools and in requests for 
co-operation from the study with their 
planning efforts. Frequent requests 
came to the study for co-operation of 
staff members on the programs of the 
Negro state teachers’ associations. 
The state agents, who were constant- 
ly seeking ways of helping the more 
aggressive and resourceful schools, 
frequently referred these schools to 
the study for assistance. Through 
these contacts and others, the study 
gradually built up a group of more 
than a hundred high schools which 
were called “contact schools,” as op- 
posed to “member-schools.” Occa- 
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sionally the needs of the schools made 
it necessary for regional or small sec- 
tional conferences of member-schools 
to consider some common effort, such 
as planning for curriculum develop- 
ment in a special subject field or plan- 
ning reading or guidance programs. 
Whenever possible, faculty members 
from contact schools were invited to 
attend these conferences. The study 
wanted to reach as many schools as 
possible with its facilities, without 
spreading its activities too thinly over 
the region. On the other hand, there 
was always the necessity of proving 
that development could be achieved 
by any school and was not the exclu- 
sive privilege of a small group of 
schools chosen because of their su- 
perior facilities. 


EFFORTS AT EVALUATION 


From the initiation of the study, 
the staff had emphasized in every ac- 
tivity the necessity for evaluation. 
The results of an activity should, it 
was agreed, be judged in terms of the 
purposes established for the activity 
and should be measured by the evi- 
dences of the changes that take place 
in individual or group behavior. If, 
for instance, among the purposes of 
an activity are an awareness of the 
value of the discussion technique for 
certain ends and the development of 
skills in discussion procedure, the re- 
sults of the activity must be measured 
in terms of evidence that these changes 
actually take place. 

In view of the fact that the passing 
of judgment on the results of plans, 
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purposes, activities, procedures, etc., 
would be done by many persons hold- 
ing many different values, it seemed 
necessary that goals and purposes be 
as clearly understood as possible and 
that great care be exercised in describ- 
ing procedures accurately and fully. 
At each workshop and in most of the 
conferences, much time was given to 
the study and discussion of means of 
identifying and recording the out- 
comes of activities as an important 
approach to a value judgment on the 
quality and the usefulness of the ac- 
tivity. Few of the schools were ever 
concerned about measuring the worth- 
whileness of their practices in terms of 
acquirement by pupils of the identical 
kinds and amounts of facts usually in- 
cluded in standardized tests of sub- 
ject matter. Many such tests have 
been used, however, partly because 
one or two of the schools had begun to 
administer them as a regular practice 
before they entered the study and 
also because pressures on some of the 
schools made it necessary for them to 
be able to describe precisely how 
modifications in curriculum practices 
affected results on standardized tests. 
Few teachers in the schools connected 
with the study had the skills necessary 
for conducting scientifically controlled 
experiments, even if such experimen- 
tation had seemed to be an important 
responsibility of the study. Much 
more important, it seemed, was the 
exploration in Negro schools of pro- 
cedures with proved value for signifi- 
cant pupil growth. Wherever in the 
schools standardized tests have been 
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administered, the usual experience 
has been that the competencies which 
these tests measure have not suffered 
because of the curriculum changes 
introduced. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


At a meeting on July 26-29, 1943, 
at which thirteen of the sixteen mem- 
ber-schools were represented, the prin- 
cipals attempted to set down briefly 
a statement to answer the question, 
“Toward what is the study directed?” 
The following statement was formu- 
lated and accepted by the group. 


The co-operation of schools in the Second- 
ary School Study is directed toward helping 
teachers and other agencies responsible for 
the school to develop a program that will 
give a maximum amount of help and needed 
information to all types of boys and girls in 
developing social attitudes and skills, habits 
of industry, skills in thinking and working, 
and growth in interests that may insure suc- 
cess, both in school and in life, in the things 
which they are best fitted to do. 

The explorations by individual schools are 
expected to result in: (1) a type of leadership 
capable of guiding community planning and 
community action on important problems of 
living; (2) enriched programs that will pro- 
vide guidance, democratic leadership, and so- 
cial understanding necessary to help boys 
and girls make vital adjustments; (3) infor- 
mation concerning learning experiences and 
resources which schools can use in producing 
more adequate teachers and schools. 


The same group set down the fol- 
lowing statements under the caption, 
“What participation in the study has 
meant to member-schools.” 


1. The study has afforded workshop ex- 
periences to faculty members. 
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2. Teacher growth has been stimulated 
through library facilities. 

3. Consultant service and planning con- 
ferences have enabled schools to clarify their 
individual purposes in terms of more clearly 
identified needs. 

4. The study has been the means of awak- 
ening teachers to the possibilities of intro- 
ducing better techniques in selecting, pre- 
senting, and appraising subject matter. 

5. Educational opportunities have been 
offered through scholarships to teachers in 
various universities. 

6. Opportunities have been provided for 
growth through visits (a) of staff members to 
schools, (b) of faculty members to other 
schools, and (c) of college instructors. 

7. The study has encouraged a more dem- 
ocratic administration of school affairs. 

8. Conferences of staff members with stu- 
dent groups have encouraged wider pupil 
participation in school affairs. 

9. The study is serving to broaden the 
educational horizon through contacts among 
faculty members of the various schools in the 
southern region. 

10. The study has developed a wholesome 
comradeship, which has facilitated co-opera- 
tive activities. 

11. The study has given faculty members 
a deeper realization of their great responsi- 
bility as teachers of Negro boys and girls. 


The existence of co-operative efforts 
such as the Secondary School Study is 
merely a more or less brief interlude in 


- educational development. If the effort 


spends its energy in providing sub- 
sidized facilities to schools, the end of 
the term of subsidy may find that a 
few schools have moved forward in 
certain desirable ways and may leave 
these schools stranded because the 
subsidized facilities have been with- 
drawn. One important purpose of all 
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such efforts certainly should be to 
work toward developing both in the 
co-operating schools and in the region 
greater possibilities for independent 
and self-sustaining effort. With this 
purpose in view, the staff of the study 
has consistently refrained from doing 
things for the schools. Whatever the 
schools have done has been the result 
of their own purposing and planning. 

Already it is evident from the 
programs developing in the sixteen 
member-schools that the Negro high 
schools of the South can be the agen- 
cies for producing young citizens capa- 
ble of leadership in community plan- 
ning and community action on im- 
portant problems of community life. 
The permanent agencies in the region 
to which the schools must eventually 
look entirely for help toward con- 
tinuing growth are the Negro colleges, 
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the state and local departments of ed- 
ucation, and the organizations which 
the ‘teachers themselves create and 
maintain. If within the next few years 
these continuing institutions can se- 
cure or develop the resources needed 
by schools with developing programs 
and can evolve working relationships 
by which schools can make effective 
use of these resources, there will be 
little further need of subsidized serv- 
ice studies. 

One further task of the Secondary 
School Study seems to be to promote 
the development of needed resources 
and of working relationships between 
high schools and colleges and depart- 
ments of education, which can result 
in better teachers, ‘more effective liv- 
ing in schools and communities, and 
continuous planning for the achieve- 
ment of desirable long-term goals. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION FOR NONSPECIALIZED STUDENTS 
ITS RELATION TO ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


HAZEL KYRK 
University of Chicago 


[ 1s highly important that argument 
and discussion continue in regard 
to the scope and the character of both 
consumer education and economic 
education. The relation between them, 
in my opinion often incorrectly under- 
stood, would then be automatically 
resolved. Consumer education has 
only recently been set up or extensive- 
ly promoted as one of the objectives 
that should guide the organization of 
the school curriculum. In recent years 
one increasingly finds the content of 
existing courses being appraised and 
refocused with reference to this end 
and new material and new courses 
being proposed or added. Using funds 
provided by the National Association 
of Better Business Bureaus, the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principals is sponsoring the 
preparation of teaching-learning units 
for this educational purpose. A pro- 
gram for consumer education is in- 
evitably a program for general educa- 
tion, a type of learning that everyone 
should have. The problem of selection 
is not selecting the learners but the 
teachers, through the selection of the 
materials and the activities to be em- 
phasized. 


CRITICISMS OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
Economic education, as a course of 
study called “economics,” is not so 
new a concept. Even at the ‘high- 
school level such courses have long 
been found and have been elected by a 
small proportion of the students. 
Economic education as a necessary 
part of mass education or of general 
education is a different matter. In the 
1920's and 1930’s objectives of sec- 
ondary-school education such as edu- 
cation for citizenship, for democratic 
living, and for effective participation 
in community and national life neces- 
sitated examination of the oppor- 
tunity being offered for the study of 
social life and social problems in all 
aspects. Many circumstances pointed 
to both a special need and a special 
desire for economic understanding. 
Even before the economic disasters of 
the 1930’s hit large segments of the 
population and taught the lesson that 
the individual’s economic welfare is 
not altogether a function of his in- 
dustry and thrift, there was increased 
awareness of the complexity of eco- 
nomic life and of the adverse economic 
situation of sections of the population. 
Particularly as there was increased 
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governmental intervention and in- 
creased pressure for and against state 
action of one kind or another, the 
need for widespread economic educa- 
tion became evident. 

Increased belief in the need for ex- 
tended economic education did not 
result, however, simply in an increase 
in the number of school systems pro- 
viding courses of the same type as 
those previously offered in a few 
schools. Rather, it led to an outcry of 
concern with the inadequate and in- 
effective character of these courses 
and to experimentation with new 
types of economic education which, it 
was hoped, would really provide what 
was needed. One could scarcely exag- 
gerate ‘the unfavorable character of 
the reports made’ on the work being 
offered in economics. It appears 
doubtful whether any other school 
subject has had so many dissatisfied 
customers. The 1940 yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies was devoted to economic educa- 
tion. In this we are told that in the 
‘1920's “increasing doubt was ex- 
pressed as to the real values of much 
of the content of economics’? and 
that the critical attitude toward sec- 
ondary-school materials on econom- 
ics had not diminished during the next 
decade. On the contrary, it became 
‘even more apparent. Economic ma- 
terials were said to be remote and ab- 


* Economic Education, p. 27. Eleventh Year- 
book of the National Council: for the Social 
Studies. Edited by Harold F. Clark. Washing- 
ton: National Council for the Social Studies, 
1940. 
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stract; the viewpoint of the materials 
was far removed from the experience 
of the student. “There is little or 
nothing in the student’s daily life to 
which he can immediately relate these 
remote economic problems.’ What is 
discussed is beyond the understanding 
of junior and senior high school pupils, 
and there are indications that it is 
unreal even to junior-college students. 
The students find it difficult to be- 
come interested in the subject. So the 
comments go. 

If these criticisms are sound, eco- 
nomic education has, by and large, 
been a failure at those levels where it 
would reach large numbers of the 
population. It has been a failure, 
not because the education provided 
reached only a few, but because, as 
provided, it has been incomplete and 
ineffective. There are, it seems clear, 
only two possible courses of action in 
such a situation: (1) vigorous at- 
tempts by thoroughly competent per- 
sons to make economic education 
effective by changes in the character, 
the content, and the approach of the 
courses offered; (2) an abandonment 
of attempts at economic education 
at the secondary-school level and 
even, possibly, at the junior-college 
level on the ground that, at the levels 
of maturity and experience repre- 
sented, an understanding of economic 
problems and the capacity to analyze 
economic issues cannot ordinarily be 
expected. 

The latter course should not be 
taken, it would seem, unless econo- 

2 Ibid., p. 37. 
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mists are convinced that, no matter 
what changes are made in material 
and in teaching methods, the essential 
nature of their subject matter is such 
as to cause it to be, in large part, out- 
side the comprehension and the range 
of interest of the majority of our 
youth. The next questions would be: 
Where and when will the population 
get the economic education necessary 
for sound judgment on economic 
issues? Can the education needed be 
made an effective part of an adult- 
education program? If so, the develop- 
ment of that program becomes of 
great importance. It should be noted 
that the criticisms reported were con- 
cerned with economic education not 
as a specialist’s training but as mass 
or general education. Students major- 
ing in economics at the college or uni- 
versity level usually regard their work 
as professional or pre-professional 
training. They plan to utilize their 
knowledge in the government service, 
in business, in research, or in teaching. 
Both the teachers and the students 
usually think well of one another and 
of their course of study. Outsiders 
also seem to view with respect the 
results achieved. 


ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE ECO- 
NOMIC EDUCATION 


I shall not undertake a comprehen- 
sive review or appraisal of the at- 
tempts that are being made to pro- 
vide a type of economic education 
that will be effective and real at the 
secondary-school and junior-college 
level. Either as a part of an integrated 
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study of social living or independent- 
ly, many schools are attempting to in- 
crease the students’ factual knowledge 
concerning our economic life, past and 
present. The facts presented may be 
primarily a description of the way in 
which production is carried on, of the 
effects and the implications of changes 
in techniques, and of the levels of liv- 
ing of various classes and communi- 
ties; or the facts may be selected and 
organized as background for certain 
problems that are made the center of 
study. These problems are usually 
those of current interest and therefore 
real and significant to the students. 
New attempts are also being made to 
make clear and real the timeless, uni- 
versal economic problems, the tasks 
and processes always and everywhere 
a part of association in use of labor 
and resources. Among the facts pre- 
sented to the students are those con- 
cerning the nature of the organiza- 
tion and the process by which the nec- 
essary operations are performed. Cur- 
rent problems and policies are “set” 
in terms of this framework. 

The main point I want to emphasize 
here, however, is that all these efforts 
to improve economic education pro- 
ceed from the assumption that eco- 
nomics is a social study, that its prob- 
lems are social problems arising from 
social life. The usefulness or practical 
value of the study of economics so 
conceived must come from the ability 
that it gives to analyze economic 
issues and the standards that it pro- 
vides for appraising economic ar- 
rangements, market practices, and 
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public policies, existing and proposed. 
These points must be emphasized in 
order to differentiate proposals for the 
improvement of economic education 
proceeding on these assumptions from 
others that assume quite different 
values for the students and different 
subject matter for the courses. The 
aim of this other line of proposed edu- 
cation, also called “economic,” is not 
better social action, but, as it has been 
described, “the better management 
of individual affairs.”’ Personal or 
consumer economics it has Been called, 
as opposed to social economics. This 
educational program is designed to 
enable the individual to improve his 
economic position through better budg- 
eting of his resources; better plans 
for saving, insurance, and investment; 
better choice of what to buy; and bet- 
ter market selection. Consumer eco- 
nomics or consumer education of the 
type described was acclaimed at a 
midsummer conference at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago three years ago as “the 
new economic education.”4 It has 
been so described that it seems to 
meet all the criticisms of the old eco- 
nomic education. It utilizes, it is said, 
a basic kind of motivation—the in- 
dividual’s interest in himself. It is 
realistic and noncontroversial, the 
proponents argue. It deals with prob- 
lems within the learner’s immediate 
interest, not those foreign to his ex- 
perience. It is useful or has practical 

3 p. 62. 

4 The New Economic Education at the Second- 
ary Level. Proceedings of the University of Chi- 


cago Conference on Business Education, 1941. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
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value, as the old economics did not. 
It functions in behavior outside the 
classroom. It emphasizes practical 
economic competence. 


A NARROW CONCEPT OF ECO- 
NOMIC EDUCATION 


One may agree completely, as I do, 
with those who propose a program of 
education designed to improve the use 
of personal and family resources, to 
maximize the quantity and the qual- 
ity of goods secured for a given outlay, 
and to raise levels of living by im- 
provement of taste and by extended 
knowledge of need, yet not consider 
that consumer education as described 
meets the need for general economic 


education. Rathe is program fo 
consumer education should be seen as 


-the-tomplement to vocational an 


professional education, as an educa- 
tion for spending as vocational edu- 
cation is for earning. Consumer edu- 
cation is, it is true, general education 
in a sense that vocational education 
cannot be. The latter must prepare 
for specialized pursuits, whereas con- 
sumer education is essentially the 
same for everyone. 

If, then, consumer education as 
education for the better management 
of personal and family resources is to 
be called economic education, voca- 
tional and professional education must 
likewise be so described. It must be 
made clear, however, that neither, no 
matter how sound or how necessary 
it may be, meets the need for econom- 
ic education viewed as a study of the 
nature and the functioning of a social 
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organization instituted to allocate 
social resources and to perform the 
several other tasks incident to an ex- 
change economy. The view that any 
problem involving calculation in dol- 
lars and cents is an economic problem 
is, of course, exceedingly naive. Nei- 
ther the child who figures the cost of 
five apples when the price of each is 
five cents nor the consumer who com- 
pares the cost of two breakfast cereals 
is dealing with economic problems ex- 
cept in the broadest possible sense of 
the term, and then it is not the casting 
of the problem in monetary terms that 
makes it an economic problem. Knight 
has pointed out, in discussing the sub- 
ject matter of economics as a field of 
study, that it includes a relatively 
small fraction of the economic side of 
life taken in its broad sense to include 
“virtually all intelligent behavior.” 
In this broad sense it would include 
everything that for practical reasons 
we are interested in either as earners or 
spenders, producers or users, sellers or 
buyers. Economics, he points out, has 
nothing to do with the concrete proc- 
esses of producing or distributing 
goods or of using goods to satisfy 
wants. The study of these matters, he 
says, comes under the head of tech- 
nology, including engineering, busi- 
ness management, and home econom- 
ics. In spite of the merits of these 
forms of education—the fact that 
they are essential, functional, practi- 
cal, and possessed of a strong appeal 
to immediate self-interest—they 
leave the learners as they were before, 
so far as understanding of the eco- 
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nomic order is concerned, and as poor- 
ly equipped to deal with economic 
fallacies, to analyze economic issues, 
to appraise economic arrangements, 
and to pass on economic policies. 

It may also be well to note, because 
of the frequency of statements that 
show misapprehension, that calling 
education in the practical arts and 
sciences “economic” education does 
not lead to the conclusion that the 
qualified teachers are those trained in 
economics. The training of the latter 
in the social sciences gives them no 
special tool-skills or tool-knowledge 
to impart that will make people more 
proficient workers or more enlightened 
and rational spenders. No one expects 
the economist to take the responsibil- 
ity for technical training in the various 
productive arts, but the mistake is 
frequently made of assuming that he 
has special competence in advising on 
budgeting and buying. Sometimes it 
is the business economist or the per- 
son with special training in business 
management who is thought to have 
the qualifications necessary to teach 
consumers how to manage their re- 
sources. Two fallacies probably lie 
behind this reasoning: (1) the notion 
that any problem cast in monetary 
terms is peculiarly his to handle; and 
(2) the idea that home management 
is, or could be, like business manage- 
ment, that the consumer’s problem in 
allocating his resources involves the 
same issues as the input-output prob- 
lems of the business firm. Only if the 
objectives of consumer education are 
very narrowly and imperfectly con- 
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ceived can we place the responsibility 
for it with those trained in economics 
or business. Such primary objectives 
as the improvement of tastes and pref- 
erences and the improvement of buy- 
manship call for special skills and spe- 
cial knowledge of as diverse character 
as the goods used, the needs met, and 
the interests furthered. (7 The better 
management of personal and family 
resources, the better choice of ways of 
spending, and better buymanship 
have been the avowed aims of home 
' economics ever since schools and de- 
| partments were first organized under 
\ that name for the administration of an 
| educational program.\ The work of all 
those undertaking any part of con- 
sumer education as described lines up 
with the home-economics program 
and logically is a part of it, whether 
the training of these persons was in 
nutrition, textiles and clothing, art, 
architecture, psychology, chemistry, 
bacteriology, business, or economics. 
The problem of economic education 
as education for citizenship is by no 
means solved by the introduction of 
certain units for consumer education 
under the name of personal or con- 
sumer economics, nor will improve- 
ment in the efficiency of the individual 
as producer or consumer compensate 
for his inability to think and to act 
intelligently with respect to social 
problems. It is important to recog- 
nize and to explore the place of the ex- 
pert, but in a democratic society it is 
scarcely possible to turn over all de- 
cisions of economic import to a spe- 
cially trained group. . 
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CON SUMER EDUCATION INCOMPLETE 
WITHOUT ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


It is for the school men to say under 
what conditions and at what time of 
life a general program of economic 
education as a social study should be 
provided. They will have to decide 
whether effective economic education 
is possible at the secondary-school 
level. They must appraise the new ap- 
proaches that are being made to the 
problem in terms of student interest 
and understanding. If, however, no 
program of economic education is 
provided or can be provided, consum- 
er education also will be incomplete; 
for a part, and an important part, of 
consumer education is understanding 
the individual’s economic interest as 
consumer and the social arrrange- 
ments, market conditions, and public 
policies which will further that inter- 
est, and those which are detrimental 
to it. 

I derive my concept of consumer 
education from an analysis of those 
activities and interests covered in the 
descriptive word “consumer.” The 
consumer is, of course, the user of the 
goods and the services that are the 
means by which we live and carry out 
our various purposes, but using alone 
necessitates no extended educational 
effort. “Use carefully; make it last; do 
not waste; salvage,”’ are the injunc- 
tions that about cover this aspect of 
consumer education. Presenting a 
different educational problem is the 
fact that civilian consumers are the 
choosers of goods and of services. 
Their tastes and preferences, their 
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scale of values and concept of needs, 
determine the uses to which resources 
are put in a free-enterprise economy; 
the character and quantity of the 
various goods and services produced; 
and, to a large extent, the way of liv- 
ing in terms of health and beauty, of 
illness or ugliness, as the case may be. 
There is no need to elaborate the 
scope of an educational program de- 
signed to improve consumers’ choices 
and the diversity of educational tech- 
niques and types of learning involved. 
But this is not the whole of consumer 
education. In an exchange society 
consumers’ goods are secured in large 
part through purchase. Buying, the 
actual process of market selection, is, 
strictly speaking, a productive activ- 
ity and, like all productive activities, 
can be delegated. A large part of the 
buying of goods for personal or family 
use is delegated to women; it has be- 
come one of their more important 
economic activities. Inefficiency here, 
as in other productive activities, 
means economic waste, and efficiency 
requires the possession of certain tool- 
skills and tool-knowledge. Analysis 
of the informational needs of buyers 
for personal or family use may lead to 
the conclusion that, in the main, they 
are best met by out-of-school pro- 
grams, but the fact of need and the 
proper sources of information may be 
taught in school. Education to im- 
prove buymanship is the one part of a 
consumer-education program that, like 
vocational education, is properly de- 
signed for a special group. 

Consumer education, however, as 
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has been said, should cover more than 
education in choice of goods, in buy- 
manship, in the administration of 
personal and family resources. It must 
include economic education as well. 
Women may do most of the buying, 
but all consumers in an exchange so- 
ciety either buy or are bought for. 
All have a stake in the terms and the 
conditions of purchase; in the op- 
portunity for a free choice; in the 
range of choice easily available; in the 
degree to which what is offered meets 
their need or taste; in the ease with 
which quantity and quality can be dis- 
covered; in the absence of simulation, 
deception, and misinformation. Those 
who propose a program for consumer 
education designed only to improve 
tastes and preferences and to increase 
the information and rationality of the 
buyer either do not see, or want to 
ignore, the importance of market con- 
ditions as a factor in maximizing the 
results of expenditure. Improvement 
of the buyer should be one goal of con- 
sumer education; improvement of the 
market, the other. Economic educa- 
tion is that which gives standards for 
appraisal and a basis for judging what 
specific change would mean “improve- 
ment” from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer interest. 


STRESSING THE ROLE OF THE CON- 
SUMER IN ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


Just as a program for consumer edu- 
cation is not complete that does not 
provide for economic education, so a 
program for economic education is 
partial and defective that does not 
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make the consumer role, the consumer 
interest, and consumer problems ex- 
plicit, as well as the producer role, the 
producer interest, and producer prob- 
lems. This is not done by the addi- 
tion of a unit, a section, or a chapter 
to the textbook but by the over-all 
approach and analysis. Economic edu- 
cation is incomplete that does not 
make clear, with all its current impli- 
cations, what Adam Smith meant by 
his statement: “Consumption is the 
sole end and purpose of production, 
and the interest of the producer ought 
to be attended to only so far as it may 
be necessary for promoting that of the 
consumer,” and his argument for this 
thesis. Or, to move rapidly from a 
general economic principle to a con- 
troversial issue of our own day, one 
may allege that economic education 
is not-complete that does not prepare 
the public to deal properly with Lou 
Maxon’s statement upon his resigna- 
tion from the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration: “Grade labeling, in my sincer- 
est estimation, presents the greatest 
threat to American industry and our 
way of life that ever existed, because 
it is without question the spearhead 
in a drive to eliminate brands, trade- 
marks, and eventually free enter- 
prise.” The economic issue is not 
whether Mr. Maxon as an advertising 
executive has a bias or whether grad- 
ing is technically feasible but rather 
the nature and conditions of “free 
enterprise” and the relation thereto 


5’ Edmund F. Mayer, “Customer’s Night- 
mare,” Saturday Evening Post, CCXVI (Febru- 
ary 5, 1944), 21. 


of the buyer’s knowledge of the qual- 
ity of the goods offered for sale. Eco- 
nomic education should not neglect 
this last stated issue. 

If economic education is thought 
of as in part consumer education or 
if students, especially at the second- 
ary-school level, are approached from 
the standpoint of their interest as con- 
sumers in economic process and mar- 
ket conditions, is it easier to overcome 
some of the difficulties of the old eco- 
nomic education? It has been argued 
that such is the case because of the 
more direct appeal to the immediate 
self-interest of the students. The con- 
sumer interest, it is argued, is one of 
which these students are aware or 
can be readily made aware. They are 
not yet engaged in the business of 
earning a living, but all have had some 
experience as buyers and know the 
market situation from that stand- 
point. Certainly it is true that prob- 
lems and situations can be chosen for 
analysis that are real and familiar 
parts of everyday living, more so per- 
haps than are problems of agricultural 
or tariff policy, trade-unionism, or 
monetary regulation. Factors affect- 
ing the cost of housing, the pros and 
cons of special taxes on chain stores 
and oleomargarine, the economic va- 
lidity of other “barriers to internal 
trade,” the whys and wherefores of 
advertising—such matters should not 
seem remote and of no concern to most 
secondary-school students. 

Do we have here in this concern of 
the student with whatever affects him 
as consumer an appeal to the interest 
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of the student that will make eco- 
nomic education easier and more effec- 
tive than it has hitherto been? To 
those who so argue one must point 
out that the practical values of the 
study under discussion are of the same 
order as those of any other social 
study, that we are equipping the buy- 
er with the knowledge that will give 
him better terms of purchase only as 
he may thereby better appraise mar- 
ket conditions and more intelligently 
work for their improvement. Further- 
more, the fact is that, even before 
earning begins, as well as afterward, 
self-interest takes primarily the form 
of concern about income. The pre- 
ferred road to improvement in eco- 
nomic status—individual, class, or 
community—is increase in income, 
not more goods at lower prices. I 
would be most unwilling to say that 
unemployment or inequality or pover- 
ty represent economic situations so 
remote from secondary-school stu- 
dents and so unimaginable that they 
have no interest in them. 

The problems of economic educa- 
tion will not, in other words, be solved 
by making it consumer education. The 
concept of economic education as in 
part consumer education may give a 
truer, more correct view of its purpose, 
its proper subject matter, and the 
issues on which it should focus the 
student’s attention. But the problems 
remain, and, until they are solved, we 


shall have neither the effective eco- 
nomic education nor the complete 
consumer education that is to be de- 
sired. The difficulties experienced in 
providing a satisfactory program of 
econpmic education for nonspecialized 
students, that is, for the general edu- 
cation of the community, will de- 
crease as we are able to make clear to 
the students what the subject matter 
of economic study is, an objective 
which is rarely attained; when we 
make clear to them what its signifi- 
cance or practical value is; when we 
are able to teach them, not only how 
to reason, but why mastery of the 
economist’s analytical technique is to 
be desired. Is there a pedagogical clue 
in the fact that not only does the war 
present a stimulus to economic educa- 
tion but that economic education is 
easier in a war economy? The issues 
can be more clearly presented, more 
easily seen. A large part of the Ameri- 
can public has had a good economic 
education on certain fundamental 
issues in the past few years. A war 
economy makes economic education 
easier. Analysis of why this is so may 
make us able to discuss more accurate- 
ly the obstacles to widespread eco- 
nomic education in a peacetime, free- 
enterprise society and why economic 
education under these circumstances 
presents difficulties greater than those 
which are encountered by the other 
social studies. 
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PURPOSES GOVERNING CURRICULUM CHANGES 
IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


DOUGLAS E. LAWSON 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 


NATURE OF THE STUDY 


efor aim of the present paper is to 
summarize evidence gathered in 
a study of the purposes dominating 
the curriculum changes in American 
city school systems during the period 
1836-1944. For the most part, the 
data presented here are borrowed 
from a study previously published by 
the writer,’ but additional data have 
since been gathered for more recent 
years in order to make possible an esti- 
mate of present trends in curriculum 
changes and to show the reasons for 
such changes. 

In the original study a total of 
2,725 tabulations were shown for 
separate changes made or proposed in 
the curriculums of ten large city 
school systems during the period from 
1836 to 1936.7? The ten cities were 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Denver, Louisville, Oakland, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Seattle. 
The data were gathered from original 
documents of all kinds published by 
the school systems during the hun- 


* Douglas E. Lawson, Curriculum Develop- 
ment in City School Systems, chap. iv. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. Data repro- 
duced here by special permission of the publish- 
ers. 


2 Tbid., p. 66. 


* 


dred years covered by the study. A 
total of over three thousand annual 
reports and other official documents 
of the school systems was read or ex- 
amined in the course of gathering the 
data. The materials dealt with changes 
made in all grades of the elementary- 
school and the high-school levels. 

For the period 1937-44 additional 
data have been gathered from all the 
latest available reports of nine of the 
ten cities. For this purpose a total of 
fourteen separate annual reports and 
other documents from the nine sys- 
tems have been thoroughly examined. 
For this period 103 separate tabula- 
tions were entered. The resulting 
total of 2,828 frequencies from the 
documents of the school systems rep- 
resents only those curriculum changes 
or proposed changes the purpose or 
aims of which were explained by offi- 
cial statements. 


METHOD USED IN CLASSIFYING 
STATEMENTS 

The 2,828 curriculum changes were 
explained in terms which made possi- 
ble their classification under a total of 
thirty-two separate headings. It might 
appear that the list could be reduced 
by combining various items. However, 
this further reduction appears im- 
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possible without ignoring the chang- 
ing concepts which, over a long period 
of years, sometimes made a given 
term assume new meanings. An ex- 
ample of such change in meaning ap- 
pears in the use of the term “charac- 
ter,” which formerly was often used in 
reference to the abstract concepts of 
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Data from the ten cities for the pe- 
riod 1836-1944 include 2,828 state- 
ments of purpose for curriculum 
changes. The thirty-two purposes are 
shown in descending order of fre- 
quency of mention in Table 1. 

Attention should be called to the 
fact that the data from St. Louis com- 


TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF THIRTY-TWO PURPOSES OF CURRICULUM CHANGE 
IN 2,828 STATEMENTS FROM TEN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1836-1944 


Fre- 
quency of 
Mention 


Purpose of Curriculum Change 


Fre- 
quency of 
Mention 


Purpose of Curriculum Change 


. To strengthen the mind or its pow- 
226 


. To develop occupational-vocation- 
al skills 


. To develop moral character as such 
. To develop appreciations 

. To prepare for life generally 

. To improve general culture 

. To improve attitudes 

. To prevent or reduce elimination 


3 
4. 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


= 


. To improve citizenship generally. . 
. To aid expression of ideas, feelings, 


. To reduce the costs of education. . 
. To develop ethical ideals 

. To prepare for high school 

. To develop individual talents 


. To prepare for college 

. To develop improved habits 

. To develop patriotism 

. To improve the use of leisure time 

. To teach pupils to save money... 

. To improve general personal effi- 
ciency 

. To provide exploratory opportuni- 
ties 

. To prevent crime and delinquency 

. To improve instruction in the 
schools 

. To shorten the period of education 

. To improve home membership. .. . 

. To develop self-confidence 

. To inculcate religious beliefs 


virtue, chastity, reverence, will power, 
moral will, honesty, etc. During the 
latter years of the period from 1836 to 
1944, the term came to assume more 
frequently a connotation of social- 
mindedness, civic responsibility, or 
good citizenship in general. A com- 
bination of all character objectives 
and all citizenship objectives under a 
single heading would, therefore, fail 
to show this trend. 


prise about half the data shown in 
Table 1. It was thought that all docu- 
ments issued by one city should be 
thoroughly read in a search for evi- 
dence concerning the reasons for cur- 
riculum changes. For the other cities 
no such minute study of documents 
was made. In the case of St. Louis a 
careful examination was made of all 
documents issued by the board of edu- 
cation from the beginning of that 
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city’s school system to 1936. The re- 
sult of this procedure was that, for the 
period 1853-1936, tabulations were 
entered for 1,321 statements as com- 
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riculum change in the statements 
from nine city school systems, St. 
Louis being excluded, for two periods, 
1836-85 and 1886-1936. 


TABLE 2 
FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF THIRTY-TWO PURPOSES OF CURRICULUM 
CHANGE IN 1,404 STATEMENTS FROM NINE CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 1836-1936 


Purpose oF CurricuLUM CHANGE* 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


1836-85, 
Inclusive 


1886-1936, 
Inclusive 


. Appreciation 
. Attitudes 
. Character 


. College preparation 

. Confidence 

. Costs of education 

. Crime and delinquency 


OO WH 


. Discipline 

. Education, Shortening of 

. Efficiency in general 

. Elimination, Prevention of 


. Exploratory experience 

. Expression, Development of 
. Habits, Improvement of 

. Health, Improvement of 

. High-school preparation 

. Home membership 

. Individual differences 

. Instruction, Improvement of 
. Leisure-time improvement 


. Life-preparation generally......... 


. Mind improvement 

. Money, Learning to save 
. Occupational skills 

. Patriotism 

. Personality development 
. Poise, Development of 

. Religion, Teaching of 

. Talents, Development of 


16 
5 
72 
20 
28 
6 
13 
9 
26 
4 
2 
6 
36 
23 


* The purposes are abbreviated from those shown in Table 1. 


pared with the 1,404 statements found 
in the combined documents of all the 
other city systems prior to 1937. 
Table 2 shows the frequency of men- 
tion of the thirty-two purposes of cur- 


It is to be noted that, in the re- 
cording of data, no tabulations were 
entered for any curriculum change un- 
less some official statement could be 
found concerning the purpose of the 
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change, and only those statements 
were considered which were sufficient- 
ly clear to assure valid interpretation. 
Often the statements of purpose were 
so vague and lacking in conciseness 
as to make their classification impos- 
sible. Thus it is seen that the number 
of actual changes greatly exceeded 
the number of frequencies shown in 
the tables. Furthermore, no tabula- 
tions were entered for statements 
concerning the aims of new courses es- 
tablished by the opening of new 
schools or classes unless the courses 
which they offered were entirely 
new within the school system as a 
whole. 

During the last two or three years 
of the period from 1937 to 1944, there 
appeared many new and special offer- 
ings designed to meet demands of the 
war emergency. Special curriculum 
changes were made in an effort to 
strengthen national morale, to im- 
prove physical fitness for future armed 
service, to inform students concerning 
the aims of postwar planning, and to 
aid in conservation of essential war 
materials. It was felt that, where these 
efforts were made merely to meet a 
temporary need of wartime, no tabu- 
lations should be made of their stated 
or implied purposes. Hence, in most 
cases, no entries were included for 
these changes. Likewise, no state- 
ments were tabulated where the 
changes were made solely for the pur- 
pose of aiding the war effort through 
the technical training of students for 
work in the war industries. 


PURPOSES GOVERNING CURRICULUM CHANGES 


SUMMARIZING STATEMENT 


In general, the chief purposes of the 
curriculum changes made between 
1836 and 1944 have shown a fairly 
consistent trend in several definable 
directions: 

1. There has been a rather consist- 
ently increasing emphasis on the 
effort to provide for individual differ- 
ences in pupil needs, interests, and 
abilities. 

2. Exploratory experience and guid- 
ance have received increasing atten- 
tion. 

3. Emphasis has gradually shifted 
away from the aims of classical-cultur- 
al training and mental discipline to 
the aims of specific vocational training 
and preparation for participation as a 
citizen and as a member of the home 
and the community. 

4. Increasing attention has been 
given to provisions for developing ap- 
preciations. 

5. The use of leisure time has re- 
ceived increasing emphasis. 

6. Decreasing emphasis is shown 
for the aims of developing specific 
habits and abstract personality traits 
as such. 

7. The earlier tendency to place 
great emphasis on the school’s effort 
to “strengthen” the mind or the men- 
tal faculties has been greatly weak- 
ened. 

8. The items which received strong 
emphasis during the early decades and 
continued to receive such emphasis 
throughout the succeeding periods are 
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(a) the improvement : of. character, 
ideals, and knowledge consonant with 
good citizenship (though both the 
concept and the methods varied in 
different periods); (b) the improve- 
ment of health; and (c) the develop- 
ment of ethical attitudes (including a 
certain degree of religious emphasis 
at all times, especially during the 
earlier decades). 

It is of especial interest to note an 
apparent abandonment of those early 
aims which were based on an older 
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psychology of mental discipline. In 
the documents published during the 
fifty years between 183) and 1886, the 
reports of nine city systems showed 
a total of eighty-three curriculum 
changes made or proposed for the 
stated purpose of strengthening the 
mind or its powers. During the next 
half-century (1886-1936) the reports 
from these same cities indicated only 
nineteen such changes, and between 
1937 and 1944 no such changes were 
found. 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES IN CRITICAL READING 


WILLIAM KOTTMEYER 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 


I" AN attempt to find a solution to 
the reading problem in the St. 
Louis schools, effort has been made, in 
an extended in-service training pro- 
gram, to identify and to describe the 
stages or areas of developmental read- 
ing skills without regard to the grade 
placement of children. The purpose of 
this effort is, of course, to adjust 
reading activities and materials to in- 
dividual differences in the wide range 
of abilities in reading which is to be 
found in most classrooms. In the read- 


ing of larger units of printed material, 
four basic areas of instruction have 


been isolated: assimilative or work- 
type reading, recreational reading, 
locational or fact-finding reading, and 
critical reading. This discussion is con- 
cerned with the last-mentioned type of 
reading ability and describes efforts in 
St. Louis to provide classroom activi- 
ties to develop this ability. 

By the term “critical reading 
skills” is meant those skills in which 
the reader projects his own judgments, 
attitudes, and appreciations into jux- 
taposition with the reading material. 
Critical reading is essentially the high- 
est and the most complex form of 
reading. The physiological and the 
psychological processes involved in 
the reading act are, of necessity, so 


* 


firmly habituated that they do not 
intrude into the realm of conscious 
effort, and the mind is enabled to 
judge, compare, evaluate, and criticize 
without the disruption of such me- 
chanical interferences as difficulties of 
word recognition, word-by-word read- 
ing, unco-ordinated eye-movements, 
and so forth. This type of reading is 
thinking, and activity in such reading 
will tend to produce students who 
think—objectively and critically. 

In other words, critical reading is 
differentiated from assimilative read- 
ing in that the latter enables the read- 
er to receive the ideas conveyed on the 
printed page, to understand them, 
and to make them his own, whereas 
the former skill involves additional 
mental activity over and beyond the 
assimilation of ideas. Only when mas- 
tery of the assimilative type of skill 
has been achieved can the reader, 
simultaneously with his assimilation, 
evaluate and judge and make appli- 
cation of that material. Critical read- 
ing is independent thinking; assimila- 
tive reading is receiving and absorbing 
the thinking of others. 

The need for training in critical 
reading, for those who are capable of 
objective and penetrating thinking, 
requires no elaborate exposition. An 
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undisputed function of formal educa- 
tion is to teach students to think. 
Some evidence may readily be cited to 
demonstrate that educational pro- 
grams have often been largely con- 
cerned with furnishing abundant sub- 
ject matter to think about rather than 
with directing attention to the process 
itself. 

The power of the newspapers in in- 
fluencing political opinion, for exam- 
ple, no longer occasions surprise. 
Illustrations of the response of the 
public to movie and radio propaganda 
have often been cited and are taken 
for granted.’ Magazine advertise- 
ments, although they have been the 
objects of occasional jibes, pay gener- 
ous returns—a fact which is amply at- 
tested by the space rates in popular 
magazines. If the functioning of a de- 
mocracy is effective in proportion to 
the number of American citizens who 
analyze and think objectively about 
the verbiage with which they are 
deluged, then, it appears, educators 
may well view with proverbial alarm 
and point with less complacent pride 
to their educational products, many 
of whom too often conclude all con- 
troversy with the schoolboy’s irrefuta- 
ble argument: “But the book says so.” 

In the St. Louis experiments with 
various materials to provide a simple 
approach to the area of critical read- 
ing at the upper elementary-school 
level, we have found three units to 
be especially serviceable. One is on 
propaganda analysis, one on the read- 
ing of newspaper editorials, and one 
on the interpretation of newspaper 
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cartoons. The nature of these activi- 
ties and the materials which are em- 
ployed are described in the following 


pages. 
ANALYSIS OF PROPAGANDA 


A few years ago the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis directed con- 
siderable attention to the problem of 
analyzing propaganda. The basic in- 
formation disseminated by certain 
writers on the subject proved in 
several instances to be so clear and 
coherent that adaptation and re- 
writing of the material at the elemen- 
tary-school level was not a difficult 
task. The seven basic propaganda 
techniques or types as identified and 
described by the Institute were there- 
fore re-written in the form of guide 
sheets for small-group activity under 
teacher guidance at the junior high 
school level. Application of the prin- 
ciples outlined in the guide sheets was 
made to advertising material. 

Advertising material appearing in 
current magazines was utilized be- 
cause it falls readily and obviously in- 
to the patterns or types identified 
in the guide sheets and because the 
propaganda technique can be more 
readily perceived in the comparative- 


t Materials developed for this unit are wholly 
dependent on the following: 

a) “How To Detect Propaganda,” Propa- 
ganda Analysis, I (November, 1937), 1-4. (Also 
in Essays of Three Decades, pp. 45-52. Edited by 
Arno L. Bader and C. F. Wells. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1939.) 

b) Clyde R. Miller, “How To Detect and 
Analyze Propaganda,” A College Book of Prose, 
pp. 261-73. Edited by Selma W. Schneider and 
J. A. Sanford. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1941. 
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ly brief text which accompanies the 
usual advertisement illustrations than 
it can in extended prose material, 
where the approach is more subtle and 
complex. 

In conjunction with the study and 
the discussion of the guide sheets, 
seven large bulletin boards were pre- 
pared, each devoted to illustrations of 
one of the seven types of propaganda. 
After assimilation of the basic princi- 
ples by a small group, through careful 
reading of the guide booklet, discus- 
sion with the teacher, and assembling 
and identifying type samples from the 
magazines, the group completed a 
series of workbooks on the subject. 

- These workbooks consist merely of 
large numbered envelopes, each con- 
taining at least one sample of each of 
the seven propaganda types. The in- 
structions on the envelope read: 

You are familiar with the seven common 
types of propaganda. In this envelope are 
several samples of propaganda used in ad- 
vertising. Write the names of the advertise- 
ments, and after each one write the kind of 
propaganda you think it is. Add any expla- 
nations which are needed. 

Pertinent excerpts from the guide 
sheets are reproduced in the following 
paragraphs. 

We may define propaganda as the opinion 
of one group expressed for the purpose of 
forming or changing the opinion of others, 
usually from selfish motives. The seven com- 
mon methods of propagandists are: 

1. Bad names.—This is a method by 
which we are tempted to judge without look- 
ing at real facts or evidence. The propagan- 
dist tries to arouse our hate or our fear by 


using “bad” names. He does not give any 
real evidence. He simply calls someone bad 
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names or uses words which are unpleasant. 
Because we use these words for things which 
we ourselves do not like, we often attach the 
bad meanings to the person or thing the 
propagandist wants us to hate or despise. 

On Bulletin Board Number 1 are some 
samples of bad names used in advertising. 
Read them carefully. 

In Figure 1 the most important bad word 
is “slacker,’”’ of course. The advertisement is 
careful not to say directly that you are a 
slacker, but it wants you to feel that way 
about yourself. Of course, you can keep from 
being a slacker by paying for a 
You can see that there is no real evidence 
given to prove the advantages of the 
school. It is just another example of bad- 
name calling. 

Now read the advertisement listed as Fig- 
ure 2. There is some bad-name calling in this 
advertisement also. Note the words in the 
headline: guilty, fungus, athlete’s foot. Other 
bad names on the page are: sufferers, com- 
plain, disease, fungus, organisms, infected, 
skin disease, peeling, cracks, soggy, itching, 
inflammation, perspiring feet, foot-odor. 

Notice in this advertisement that bad 
names can be suggested by pictures, too. By 
showing unpleasant pictures, such as the 
germ and shoe photographs, the disgust of 
the reader is made stronger. 

Find the bad names in the other adver- 
tisements on the bulletin board. 

2. Glad names.—This is another method 
of keeping a reader’s attention from real 
evidence by using “glad” names—pleasant 
words which are written so that the reader 
will attach them to the person or thing about 
which the propagandist is speaking or writ- 
ing. He appeals to our feelings of love, friend- 
ship, or kindness. Words like truth, freedom, 
honor, liberty, justice, beautiful, charming, 
lovely, delicate, handsome, alluring, un- 
matched, unequaled, highest grade, .magic, 
amazing, famous, delicious, noble, exciting, 
and so forth are used to get effect. As bad 
names are used to get us to reject or con- 
demn, so glad names are used to get us to ac- 
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cept or approve without examining the evi- 
dence. Read the samples carefully on Board 
Number 2. [Here follow references to specific 
examples of this type of propaganda.] 

3. Transfer—The transfer method in 
propaganda is one by which the writer tells 
us or reminds us of something which we ad- 
mire and then about something which he 
wants us to admire or like. By putting the 
two things together, he tries to get our feel- 
ing of admiration to pass over, or transfer, 
from the thing we already like to the thing 
he wants us to like. 

Suppose a soap manufacturer wants to 
advertise so that many women will want to 
buy his soap. He knows that women usually 
want to make themselves prettier, if possible, 
so, when he advertises, he puts the picture of 
a well-known beautiful woman, a movie star, 
for.example, at the top of his advertisement. 
Then he tells how his soap makes women 
beautiful. If people do not think carefully 
about what they read, they see the picture 
of the movie star and transfer their feeling 
of admiration from her to the soap. 

Or, suppose some politicians want their 
candidate elected to an office. They may tell 
in their speeches that, among other good 
things, he teaches in a Sunday school. Now 
most people have a good feeling for churches. 
By bringing in the church, these politicians 
try to transfer this good feeling over to their 
candidate. 

Here are some samples of transfer in ad- 
vertising. [Here follow questions which stim- 
ulate observation of this particular technique 
in the bulletin-board samples.] 

4. The  testimonial—The testimonial 
method is somewhat like the transfer meth- 
od. In the testimonial the propagandist gets 
some well-known person to say that he likes 
or does not like something. If we like such a 
person, we often want to like what he likes 
or hate what he hates. If we do this, we do 
not look carefully for evidence, nor do we 
think for ourselves. We must remember that 
often such people are paid for saying what 
they do. Often they do not even use the prod- 
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uct that they say is good. Read the adver- 
tising samples on Board Number 4. [Here fol- 
low questions which refer to these advertise- 
ments.] 

5. Plain folks.—This is a method used es- 
pecially by politicians, businessmen, and 
even ministers to win our confidence by ap- 
pearing to be people like ourselves—just 
plain folks. In elections candidates for office 
shake hands with everybody they can, joke 
with people, ask about the wife and family, 
and kiss babies. They go to country picnics, 
they go to church, they pitch hay (when the ~ 
photographers are there). They want to win 
our votes by showing that they are just as 
common as the rest of us, just plain folks, 
and therefore wise and good and honest. 
That is why candidates for office like to be- 
come known as “the workingman’s friend.” 
That is why many companies advertise over 
the radio by having hillbilly songs and Hoo- 
sier comedians. See how it is sometimes done: 

a) In the pictures published in a magazine 
you will see that , the comedian, is 
shown stuffing some chewing tobacco into 
his mouth (Fig. 1). Why the chewing tobac- 
co? Why is this good publicity for 
the other picture he is shown with his wife, 
who is knitting. What is the purpose of this 
picture? 

b) In Figure 2 you see 
an apron, cooking something at a stove. Why 
do you think this particular pose was chosen? 

c) Figure 3 is the picture of i 
league ball-player. What connection is there 
between his ball-playing and feeding his 
baby? 

d) Read the advertisement. Ex- 
plain how the plain-folks method is being 
used. 

e) Explain how this method is being used 
in the wine advertisement, both by the words 
and by the picture. 

6. Stacking the cards—One way in which 
dishonest gamblers and cardsharps cheat 
their victims is by arranging the cards in the 
deck beforehand so that they themselves 
cannot lose. This is called “stacking the 
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cards.” We shall call this next propaganda 
device by this name because it isa method by 
which the propagandist does not give us full 
truth. He may try to direct all of our atten- 
tion to one detail and to keep it from the 
rest. He may omit many important facts. He 
makes the unreal appear real and the real 
appear unreal. He lets half-truth appear as 
truth. So, for example, Japan attacks China 
and insists that she is doing it for the good of 
the Chinese and for the sake of peace. Hitler 
and his armies attack Russia and tell the 
German people that they are trying to stop 
the spread of communism. So, too, promoters 
will advertise a poor fighter and will call at- 
tention to only his good points so that, when 
he fights the champion, a large crowd will 
pay to see the fight. So a worthless patent 
medicine will be shown to be a wonderful 
cure, and this will cause thousands to buy it. 


Notice the advertisement for 
Bulletin Board Number 6. The advertise- 
ment tries to center your attention on a pic- 
ture of a scientist pointing to a tooth. The 
tooth shows an injury which, it says, is 
“risked by eight out of ten adults.” There is 
a sworn statement by the scientist which 
says that what is said about the “brushing 
tests” is true. But notice that the scientist 
never says anything directly about 
He says that you can cut cavities with denti- 
frices that contain “abrasives.” Does that 

contains none? The ad- 
vertisement may all be true, but you cannot 
prove it because you haven’t got the evi- 
dence. The cards have been stacked. 

7. The band wagon.—This is a method to 
make us follow the crowd. The idea is 
“everybody’s doing it.” In order to use the 
idea, the propagandist gets a crowd or group 
to start doing the thing he wants them to do. 
Then he tells other people to “join the band 
wagon.” This is often successful because 
people like to do what others are doing— 
they don’t want to be different. If a candi- 
date is up for office, his friends all go around 
saying that he is sure to win. In this way 
they hope to get others to vote for him be- 
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cause people like to vote for the winner. 
Often, if people think a man will win, they 
will vote for him without bothering to find 
out much about him. 

The advertisements on Bulletin Board 
Number 7 show how advertisers sometimes 
use this method. The insurance company’s 
advertisement shows a picture of many 
people following Uncle Sam. You immediate- 
ly get the idea that many Americans are do- 
ing something; and you want to know what it 
is so that you, too, can do it. Therefore you 
read their advertisement and give them a 
chance to convince you of their argument. 

advertisement reveals its 
method in the line, ‘“Nine out of ten said they 
wouldn’t go back to their former shaving 
method for love nor money.” You are to 
think that, if all those men like 
zors, you also ought to go out and buy one. 
What is the catch to the advertisement? 


This work in propaganda analysis 
has been found to be unusually inter- 


esting for children who have adequate 
command of the assimilative reading 


skills. The advertising materials 
needed for the unit are, of course, 
available in discarded magazines, and 
a plentiful supply continues to appear 
each week. Teachers will find it con- 
venient to type answer keys for the 
separate envelopes in order to facili- 
tate the checking of answers. 


READING EDITORIALS 


Another source of reading material 
which can readily be presented in a 
manner to stimulate critical thinking 
by students is the editorial pages of 
the local newspapers. The teacher 
scans the pages for editorials dealing 
with subjects that show promise of at 
least several weeks of interest. Many 
of the editorials discuss municipal, 
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state, national, and international prob- 
lems of permanent significance. These 
items are then cut out and mounted 
in a durable folder. 

The reading levels of the various 
editorials usually have a considerable 
range of difficulty. Some writers em- 
ploy a difficult style or allude to per- 
sonages or events about which young- 
sters know little or nothing. The edi- 
torial is, therefore, annotated by the 
teacher to make it meaningful for 
children. 

On the opposite page of the folder 
is typed the silent-reading exercise in 
the form of questions to be answered 
by the pupil. Some of these questions 
may be assimilative in nature (that 
is, the answers to the questions may be 
found in the editorial text), but always 
included is a question, or several 
questions, which are calculated to in- 
duce on the part of the reader a judg- 
ment based on his own experience or 
on his own reasoning. 

When such materials lose their 
quality of timeliness, they are dis- 
carded. The assembling of such work 
booklets in quantity is sometimes a 
laborious task, but, after the booklets 
are put into use, their maintenance 
does not require much effort. Each 
pupil in the small group engaging in 
this activity works at his own rate, 
and, as he need have only one editorial 
in his possession at a time, a great 
number need not be prepared before 
the work can be introduced. A typical 
editorial with its annotation is re- 
produced on page 563. 


The following list of questions is an 
example of the type of exercise which 
is included in the folder on the page 
opposite the annotated editorial. 


EXERCISE 


1. What is Secretary Morgenthau’s ad- 
vice about raising money for the expenses of 
the government? 

2. If Morgenthau’s advice were followed, 
how much money would have to be raised by 
taxes for every $100 spent by the govern- 
ment? How much by borrowing? 

3. For every $100 spent by the govern- 
ment, how much money is now being raised 
by taxation? How much by borrowing? 

4. What fraction of the amount of money 
asked for by the Treasury did Congress pro- 
vide for in their tax law? 

5. What reason is suggested in the editori- 
al for the failure of Congress to pass a law 
requiring higher taxes? 

6. Do you think that the Congress did 
wrong by not passing a higher tax law? Why? 
Or why not? 

7. If you were a congressman up for re- 
election and if you knew that the voters 
would not like to have you vote for higher 
taxes for them, what would you do? 


INTERPRETATION OF CARTOONS 


Another classroom activity in the 
area of critical reading may be de- 
veloped in the interpretation of po- 
litical and social cartoons in news- 
papers which are provocative of logi- 
cal reasoning and analysis. It will be 
understood that such material must 
be selected discriminatingly, with an 
eye for issues which involve genuine 
problems of objective thinking. Some 
cartoons do not make thinking neces- 


sary. 
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AN UNREALISTIC’ TAX LAW 


When the national defense program was 
well under way, Secretary Morgenthau? laid 
down a principle of fiscal procedure? which 
he strongly urged upon Congress as essen- 
tial.4 His principle was this: “We ought to 
raise at least two-thirds of our expendituress 
by taxation and one-third by borrowing.” 

When actual war came, with all its neces- 
sarily huge expenditures, there was, of 
course, justification for some change in this 
ratio® of sound economy.’ But where does it 
stand today? By official figures we are now 
raising 40.9 per cent of our expenditures by 
taxation and 59.1 per cent by borrowing. 
Taxpayers of the future are being counted 
upon to furnish almost half again as much 
of the war’s costs as the taxpayers of today. 

President Roosevelt in his recent message 
called on Congress to enacé® “‘a realistic tax 
law.” The Treasury had asked for 10} bil- 
lion dollars in new taxes. Instead of this, 
the dill? upon which House and Senate* con- 
ferees™ have just completed action will raise 
only $2,315,800,000 in additional revenues,” 
less than a quarter of the Treasury figure. 
In an election year,3 Congress has not dared 
to enact the stiff tax measure essential for 
collecting their just share of the war costs 
from today’s taxpayers, and for guarding 
against inflation." 

It’s an unrealistic tax law if ever there 
was one. 


563 
EXPLANATION OF TERMS IN ITALICS 


*That is, a tax law that does not do what it ought to do. 


* Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, who 
is responsible for raising money for the govern- 
ment. 

3A way of handling money affairs. 


4 Necessary. 


5 What we pay out. 


‘That is, how much money goes for different ex- 


penses. 
1 A system of dealing with money. 


* Make into a law. 


9A suggested law. 

1° The House of Representatives and the Senate, the two 
divisions of Congress. 

1 Those who confer or discuss the subject. 

12 Money coming in. 


3 That is, many members of Congress will be up for re- 
election this year, and they do not want lo do 
anything which will lose votes. 


14 A lime when wages are high but when prices are also 
high. 
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Many thought-provoking cartoons 
are necessarily based on the assump- 
tion that the reader has a wide back- 
ground of factual information which 
makes interpretation possible. Be- 
cause the wide range of differences in 
the modern classroom precludes any 
such assumption, we have provided, 
with simple vocabulary, the back- 
ground data necessary for intelligent 
interpretation. The cartoon, like the 
editorials, is mounted inside a folder. 
On the opposite side is typewritten 
the necessary information. Below this 
is provided a series of questions de- 
signed to elicit from the pupil a rea- 
sonably accurate interpretation of the 
message of the cartoon and a reaction 
from him to the message. 

When such materials lose their ele- 


ment of timeliness, they may be dis- 
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carded in favor of the new ones ap- 
pearing daily. Some newspapers have 
unusually able cartoonists whose pic- 
torial comments on world affairs are 
well worth consideration. 


We are not able at this time to 
measure objectively gains made by 
pupils in critical reading as a result of 
working with these units. We feel, 
however, that we are providing for our 
superior readers a type of reading ac- 
tivity which is better adjusted to their 
needs than is further repetition of 
training in the assimilative reading in 
which they have already demon- 
strated mastery. We may also report 
that for such readers these materials 
are highly stimulating and that the 
pupils work at the exercises with en- 
thusiasm and interest. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GORDON N. MACKENZIE anv LEO G. BENT 
University of Wisconsin 


HE literature on secondary-school 
during the period 
from July 1, 1943, through June 30, 
1944, has continued the stress of the 
previous year on adjustments needed 
because of the war and of the peace to 
follow. In addition, methods for co- 
operative staff work on educational 
problems have received much consid- 
eration. Many of the topics which 
might be expected in a bibliography 
on the administration of secondary 
education have not been treated in 
the generally available publications 
with any frequency. Very few serious 
research studies were located. It will 
be of interest to determine the extent 
to which this shift in the literature, 
away from the usual administration 
topics, represents a long-term trend 
rather than a temporary deflection 
due to the war. 


GENERAL 


530. Herriott, M. E. “Administrative Re- 
sponsibility for Minorities,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XVIII 
(October, 1943), 362-64. 

Discusses the nature of the responsibilities 
facing the administrator of a school having 
a large minority group. 


. Jounson, H. “Graduates 
Evaluate Their High-School Educa- 
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tion,” School Review, LI (September, 
1943), 408-11. 

Reports the replies of 12,425 Chicago high- 
school graduates in answer to the question: 
“What assistance did you obtain from the 
high school that has helped you get along 
with people, with your job, and with 
schools you have attended since gradua- 
tion?” 


. Sutron, TRAvER C. “Nine Things 


Teachers Expect of the Principal,” 
Clearing House, XVIII (December, 
1943), 208-09. 

A summary of the proceedings of “fault- 
finding” conferences in which the teachers 
tell what they like and dislike about prin- 
cipals. 


. Trump, J. Lioyp. High-School Extra- 


curriculum Activities. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press,.1944. Pp. x+-210. 
An evaluation of extra-curriculum prac- 
tices on the basis of effective principles of 
management. 


. WARNER, W. Lioyp; HavicHurst, 


ROBERT J.; and LoEB, Martin B. Who 
Shall Be Educated? New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1944. Pp. xii+190. 

A presentation of education as it affects 
various classes and racial groups. Analyzes 
our educational system in terms of making 
it work for democracy. 


WAR AND PosTWAR ADJUSTMENTS 


. BOARDMAN, CHARLES W. “Findings 


from Selected Studies on Early Admis- 
sion to College,” School Review, LI 
(October, 1943), 460-70. 
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States the issues raised as a result of the 
recommendation by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission for a war-emergency pro- 
gram of acceleration for selected high- 
school pupils. Reviews the research studies 
relating to the problem and presents a 
bibliography of investigations. 


. Brown, Francis J. “School and Col- 
lege Credit for Military Experience,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXVII 
(October, 1943), 15-19. 

A series of questions and answers which 
summarizes the report Secondary-School 
Credit for Educational Experience in Mili- 
tary Service. 


. CRONBACH, LEE J. ‘“The College Train- 
ing Detachment Previews Postwar 
Education,” School Review, LII (March, 
1944), 157-65. 

Discusses administrative and instructional 
changes suggested for secondary schools 
and colleges by Army training programs. 


. ExicKer, Paut E. “Secondary-School 
Credit for Military Experience,”’ Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXVII 
(October, 1943), 7-14. 

A report dealing with issues and policies in 
granting credit for military experience. 
Prepared under the auspices of the Nation- 
al Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals by a committee of representatives 
from secondary schools. 


. GLICKSBERG, CHARLES I. “Some Con- 
siderations in Postwar Educational Re- 
construction,” School Review, LII 
(May, 1944), 299-306. 

Presents the need for educational planning 
and a series of objectives for educational 
reconstruction. 


. Gress, Irvin S. “Voices from the Serv- 
ice,” Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, XXVII 
(October, 1943), 115-21. 
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Reports the suggestions of 120 former Al- 
toona (Pennsylvania) high-school students, 
now in service, regarding pre-induction 
training. 


. McEtroy, Howarp C. “Evaluating 


Military Experience for School Credit,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXVIII 
(February, 1944), 30-32. 

Suggestions and techniques for the evalua- 
tion of data secured from officials in the 
armed forces. 


. Mitts, H. H. “Secondary Education in 


Postwar America,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXIX 
(September, 1943), 370-76. 

Emphasizes the importance of recognizing 
probable developments in four areas when 
planning programs of secondary education 
for the postwar period: (1) an increase in 
the size and heterogeneity of the school 
population, (2) greater democracy in edu- 
cation, (3) a broader and more functional 
curriculum, and (4) a building program de- 
signed for maximum utility. 


MoEHLMAN, ARTHUR B. “Summertime 
Universal Military Training,” Nation’s 
Schools, XXXII (December, 1943), 15. 
Proposes four summers of military train- 
ing, from Grade XI through Grade XIV, as 
a means of providing universal service 
without disrupting the present educational 
arrangements. 


. Morale for a Free World. Twenty-sec- 


ond Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. Wash- 
ington: American Association of School 
Administrators, 1944. Pp. 462. 

This book deals with the problem of build- 
ing morale for the years of peace ahead. 
How the school can lay the foundations of 
desirable morale is discussed at length. 
Several chapters deal with the administra- 
tive aspects of building morale. 


. STEVER, G. FRANKLIN. “Organization 


and Administration of Local Programs 
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of Pre-induction Training,” Teachers 
College Record, XLV (December, 1943), 
194-204. 

A discussion of the administration and the 


evaluation of programs of pre-induction 
training. 


. Van Trt, “Acceleration: 
Dealing with Curricular and Calendar 
Problems,” Clearing House, XVIII 
(September, 1943), 3-6. 


Approaches the problem of the acceleration 
of pupils, particularly the question of pro- 
moting selected high-school Seniors to col- 
lege, from the standpoints of curriculum, 
the school calendar, and the maturity of 
pupils. 


. “Wartime Adjustments in School At- 

tendance and Child Labor Provisions,” 
Education for Victory, 11 (February 19, 
1944), I-4. 
Discusses the state’s responsibility in rela- 
tion to problems of child labor, with recom- 
mendations for modifying the school pro- 
gram to permit pupils to engage in emer- 
gency agricultural work. 


STAFF! 


. ALBERTY, Harotp. “A Plan for De- 

veloping a Philosophy of Education for 
the High School,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, XXII (November 10, 1943), 
199-210. 
On the assumption that a school should 
have a philosophy of education in order to 
revise its program, seven steps for the use 
of high-school staffs in planning an attack 
on the problem of revising their philosophy 
are presented. 


* See also Item 391 (Leadership at Work) in 
the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1943, number of the Elementary 
School Journal; Item 30 (Strong) in the January, 
1944, number; and Item 356 (Goslin) in the Sep- 
tember, 1944, number of the same journal. 


Corry, STEPHEN M. “A High-School 
Staff Appraises Itself,” School Review, 
LI (December, 1943), 594-600. 


Indicates the procedures by which the 
members of the staff of the University 
High School, University of Chicago, de- 
veloped a method for evaluating their 
work. Includes a statement of the responsi- 
bilities of laboratory-school teachers and a 
teachers’ check list and rating scale. 


. Corey, STEPHEN M. “Co-operative 
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Staff Work,” School Review, LII (June, 
1944), 336-45. 

A presentation of principles to guide group 
activity and of the administrator’s respon- 
sibility for co-operative staff work. 


. Corey, STEPHEN M. “Implications for 


Educational Administration,” Adoles- 
cence, pp. 277-99. Forty-third Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I. Chicago: 
Distributed by the Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, 1944. 
Considers staff-administrator relationships 
as influencing the learning atmosphere for 
pupils and implies that this same atmos- 
phere is also desirable for the in-service 
training of members of the high-school 
staff. 


Epmiston, R. W. “Keeping Up with 
Education,” School Review, LI (Sep- 
tember, 1943), 418-22. 


Describes the means and the methods used 
by a group of Ohio elementary- and second- 
ary-school teachers in studying the various 
proposals for adjusting the schools to the 
wartime emergency. 


. GRANGER, Oscar. “Leadership in Sec- 


ondary Education,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXVII (November, 1943), 
17-30. 

Discusses individual leadership in contrast 
to a working group as a method of solving 
problems. Presents results of a working 
group or conference. 
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Wester, C. A. “Faculty-Board Plan- 
ning in Galva Community High 
School,” American School Board Jour- 
nal, CVIII (February, 1944), 42-43. 
A report on co-operative planning by the 
school board and the faculty, particularly 
in relation to in-service education, salary 
schedules, and sick-leave plans. 


RECORDS? 


. Follow-up of Secondary School Students. 


Leads to Better Secondary Schools in 
Michigan, No. 1. Lansing, Michigan: 
Michigan Study of the Secondary 
School Curriculum, State Board of 
Education, 1943. Pp. 70. 

Lists twelve important steps in follow-up 
procedures and presents sample forms of 
questionnaire and interview schedules for 
use in accumulating essential data on 
graduates and students who have dropped 
out of school. 


2See also Items 478 (Hamalainen) and 490 
(Allen) in the list of selected references appearing 
in the September, 1944, number of the School 
Review. 


FAILURES 


556. VAN Loan, W. L., and WZILIAMs, 


Mirprep. “Absenteeism in the Junior 
High School,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXVIII (March, 1944), 53-56. 
Discusses the problem of failures and rec- 
ommends five criteria as a program for 
reducing or discontinuing failures in a 
junior high school. 


ACCREDITATION 


. McVey, Writuram E. “Origin and 


Development of Criteria for the Ac- 
creditation of Secondary Schools in 
the North Central Territory,” North 
Central Association Quarterly, XVIII 
(April, 1944), 283-92. 

A brief history of the early years of the 
North Central Association with relation to 
the progressive development of standards 
for secondary schools from 1895 to the 
present. The activities of state agencies in 
establishing standards are mentioned, and 
suggestions are given for securing more 
valid standards for accreditation. 
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Educational Writings 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


AN ADVENTURE IN TEACHING AND COL- 
LABORATION.—Since the turn of the century 
much interest has been manifested in the 
desirability of greater collaboration between 
the public secondary school and the other 
cultural institutions in the local community. 
For example, frequent attempts have been 
made by school people and directors of art 
museums to pool their resources for co-opera- 
tion on educational projects. Recently a well- 
directed effort has been made to carry on ex- 
periments utilizing the resources of art mu- 
seums in several cities for the enrichment of 
high-school programs, The report' describ- 
ing the procedures and results of the experi- 


ments explains the general purpose of the 
project as follows: 


Its first object was to experiment with the 
possibilities of greater collaboration between sec- 
ondary schools and their local art museums for 
the introduction of visual material into the cur- 
riculum, It was also the plan to familiarize school 
administrators, teachers, and students with the 
resources and operation of the museum; so that 
they would learn to use collections as adjuncts to 
teaching and learning, not only in the arts, but 
as curriculum enrichment in other school de- 
partments [p. 126]. 


The experiments were initiated in 1939 by 
the General Education Board with a grant 
of funds to five art museums for a three-year 
project. The museums selected were the Al- 
bright Art Gallery in Buffalo, the Chicago 
Art Institute, the Cleveland Museum of Art, 


* Lydia Powel, The Art Museum Comes to the 
School. With a Foreword and Conclusions by 
Thomas Munro. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1944. Pp. x+160. $2.00. 


the Milwaukee Art Institute, and the Muse- 
um. of Modern Art in New York. Advance 
arrangements were made with school au- 
thorities in the same cities to insure effective 
co-operation in the experiments. 

The museums and the cities selected rep- 
resented variations with respect to the facili- 
ties of the co-operating museum or to some 
specific situation in the city or the local 
school system that made each experiment 
unique in some of its respects. 

The project in Buffalo was significant in 
that the exhibitions and the nature of their 
presentation were based on the requests and 
the needs of the Buffalo. school system. The 
visual materials were exhibited as educa- 
tional devices designed to attract the pupils 
and the teachers of the secondary schools to 
the Albright Gallery. Demonstration-lectures 
were used as introductions to each exhibi- 
tion. No fees were charged. 

The project in Chicago was characterized 
by a demonstration of one particular prin- 
ciple of design or aesthetics in each exhibit. 
In general, teachers and principals expressed 
appreciation of the values of the experiment, 
but some felt that the exhibits and lectures 
were not always adapted to the pupils con- 
cerned. According to the report, the over- 
crowded schedule in the schools, the lack of 
understanding on the part of some teachers 
regarding the use of museum collections, and 
the fees charged for guide service were ob- 
stacles to an ideally managed project. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art enjoyed 
the advantage for this experiment of a long 
and close association with the school system. 
In this project considerable effort was con- 
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centrated on the program of the Shaker 
Heights High School in one of the suburban 
communities. Special emphasis was placed on 
co-operation between the high-school teach- 
ers and the museum in the selection of mate- 
rials which best fitted the secondary-school 
curriculum. 

The project in Milwaukee was aided by 
“an extremely alert and progressive school 
system and an unusually large proportion of 
splendid modern school buildings” (p. 96). 
By mutual agreement the exhibitions here 
emphasized the influence of the arts on 
everyday life. The press of the city of Mil- 
waukee co-operated in the effort to acquaint 
the citizens with the purposes of the project. 
No mention of this type of co-operation was 
made in the report of the experiments in 
other cities. 

The Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, possessor of one of the finest collec- 
tions of modern works of art in the United 


States, was the locus of the fifth project. The 


success of the project here is reflected in the 
change of the expression “educational proj- 
ect” to. “educational program’’ when the 
school-museum experiment is mentioned. It 
is said that this new term in reality signifies 
a change from a temporary to a permanent 
setup. 

This report will be read with interest by 
the many school administrators and direc- 
tors of art museums who desire closer collab- 
oration between these cultural institutions in 
the use of visual materials to improve in- 
struction. It is generally recognized that 
there is too little co-operative effort on the 
part of the schools and other social insti- 
tutions to provide for the education of our 
youth. School administrators will find in this 
report many suggestions for effective ways 
of utilizing available community resources 
for the enrichment of courses at the high- 
school level. 

WALTER I. MurRAY 


Roosevelt School 
Gary, Indiana 


[November 


LITERATURE AS STUDENTS Like It.—The 
psychotherapeutic value of literature has 
long been recognized but rarely utilized in 
school practice. With the publication of a re- 
cent set of high-school anthologies' designed 
specifically for the adolescent, this gap in 
educational practice may be bridged success- 
fully. Here, compressed between the covers 
of two small and easily thumbed volumes, is 
the literature students want. The editors 
telescoped the living selections, ancient and 
modern, which high-school students in two 
hundred cities, large and small, voted as 
best-liked literature. The votes were cast 
impartially and anonymously by students of 
diverse backgrounds, interests, needs, capac- 
ities, and purposes. The resulting student 
choices fill Books I and II of the set and rep- 
resent literature as the student sees it and 
likes it. So far as high-school anthologies go, 
this set of student literary selections is 
unique; it represents the first significant 
step in the democratization of the text- 
book. 

The expression of student interest was not 
the only step in the long process by which 
these unique volumes were brought to press. 
The editors made thorough studies of the 
objectives of literature. Certainly the dis- 
tinguished names which appear on the title 
pages of these books indicate a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the field of adolescent edu- 
cation and with the needs and interests of 
adolescents themselves. The editors, how- 
ever, were not satisfied with their own pro- 
fessional opinions concerning the literature 
that was most productive of growth in boys 
and girls. They consulted literally hundreds 
of professors and teachers of literature in 
colleges and secondary schools throughout 
the country; and, finally, they consulted 
boys and girls themselves. This test, through 


* Angela M. Broening, A. Laura McGregor, 
Leonard V. Koos, and Grayson N. Kefauver, 
Best-liked Literature: Book I, pp. xiv+562, $1.56; 
Book II, pp. xii+-556, $1.60. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
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which each selection had to pass, assures 
both teacher and student that the readings 
are thoroughly grounded on adolescent needs 
and interests. 

The selections finally chosen by the stu- 
dents are so arranged by units that each se- 
lection bears upon a worth-while theme, and 
the theme becomes the organizing conceptual 
basis around which discussions and workshop 
activities are built. Book I, for example, in- 
cludes selections on “Everyday Magic,” 
“ Taughter Holding Both His Sides,’ ” and 
“Answers to a Thousand Whys—Myths and 
Legends.” Representative unit titles from 
Book II are “Some People Worth Knowing,” 
“Sky High,” and “About Dogs.” Perhaps 
the most distinctive feature of the units is 
the section on reading skills which completes 
each unit. Here the teacher will find help on 
those baffling reading problems which ruffle 
academic tranquillity; and help comes in the 
form of reading skills which are not merely 
to be talked about but which are to be ac- 
tively practiced. Also helpful are the “work- 
shop” activities and experiences which, by 
the nature of the students’ own choices, are 
most likely to eventuate in adequate student 
expression of individual differences and of 
the subtle psychological nuances which 
characterize behavior. This mild psycho- 
therapy and individual catharsis will effect 
wonders in the student’s understanding of 
his own personality. No less profitable, of 
course, is the information and insight which 
teachers may gain from this extended ac- 
quaintance with adolescents in the “work- 
shop.” 

The books are attractively bound in cloth 
and are small and compact with easy-to-read 
print, although they are manufactured in 
harmony with wartime regulations. The il- 
lustrations by David Hendrickson ambush 
the imagination, and imagination captures 
the reader. The teacher who would under- 
stand the adolescent mind and the adoles- 
cent’s interests, needs, and purposes will 
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want to see this selection of writings which 
the adolescent understands and loves. 


RicHARD D. MosIER 


Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE Arr AGE.—On every 
side we hear discussions of plans for peace, for 
a bright future, for a world community. In 
large part these plans are founded on a new 
concept of world geography—the global 
world. The shortest distance between conti- 
nents is no longer a steamship route across 
the oceans but an air route cutting across 
land and sea. A well-illustrated textbook! for 
use in secondary schools gives an over-all 
view of the world as a community of interde- 
pendent nations. To quote the author: 


We must think in terms of this new relation- 
ship. We must adjust our feelings, our under- 
standings, and our knowledges to global living. 
For such adjustments, we must know geography. 
The geography that is organized to provide 
knowledge of our global world is global geogra- 
phy. Understanding, it is said, rests on knowl- 
edge. If this is true, the responsibility for build- 
ing satisfactory world relationships rests on a 
widespread knowledge of global geography 
[p. iii]. 

As an introduction to the study of global 
geography, the textbook gives an account of 
man’s struggle to. conquer distance and of his 
great achievement in realizing this objective 
through the development of air travel. The 
accomplishments of various pioneers in avia- 
tion are noted, culminating in the tremen- 
dous advances made under the impetus of 
war. Finally comparisons are made to show 
that during the last hundred years the reduc- 
tion of travel time between various parts of 
the world has had a profound influence on 
world relationships. The point is made that 


t Grace Croyle Hankins, Our Global World: A 
Brief Geography for the Air Age. New York: Gregg 
Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. go. $0.60. 
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an 1840 point of view is of little value in the 
world of 1944. 

An important section of the textbook is 
the one devoted to a discussion of the value 
of maps and their uses. The various kinds of 
map projections and their advantages and 
disadvantages are noted. The student is 
shown that different maps are used for differ- 
ent purposes, that one must know what map 
to use, and that each type of map is distorted 
in some way. 

Another section, entitled “The Topog- 
raphy of Our Global World,’’ is a discussion 
of more familiar topics, such as mountains 
and mountain patterns, land masses, oceans, 
and rivers and river patterns. It is interesting 
to note that a brief paragraph is devoted to 
an explanation of geopolitics. 

Other sections are given over to somewhat 
brief but fairly broad considerations of the 
following topics: natural regions, climate and 
weather, natural resources, population, and 
economic development. In each case the 
study of geography is redirected in the light 

_of our increasing knowledge about the world 
and the achievements of science. 

The book is effectively illustrated with 
maps and pictures, and it is extremely well 
written. Its treatment of the subject is 
neither technical nor exhaustive; rather the 
book presents a broad view designed to give 
a clear understanding of the geographic fac- 
tors that affect social relationships. 


Tuomas H. ALLEN 
Chicago, Illinois 


DIRECTING THE RADIO PROGRAM.—That 
the use of radio in education has exerted 
more or less influence on the selection and 
presentation of radio programs is generally 
understood by teachers and students in the 
schools and colleges as well as by the re- 
sponsible personnel of the radio industry. 
The recognized values of radio presentation 
for educational purposes have been a natural 
stimulus to the industry in the development 


[November 


of various features of its services to the pub- 
lic. In connection with the development of 
educational programs particularly, the val- 
ues of teaching procedures for radio produc- 
tion were readily apparent, and educational 
consultants are generally included in the or- 
ganization of the principal radio enterprises. 
The National Broadcasting Company, be- 
ginning in the summer of 1942, has co-oper- 
ated with several universities in conducting 
summer radio institutes to provide instruc- 
tion for prospective radio directors with the 
aim of making better teachers of the direc- 
tors of all types of radio programs. An out- 
growth of this experiment is a projected 
series of textbooks, one of the first of which 
is now available.* 

Although this volume has been written 
primarily for use in training professional di- 
rectors of radio programs, it provides infor- 
mation of value to teachers who direct the 
radio programs sponsored by their institu- 
tions and will be read with much interest by 
persons who participate in broadcasts on 
any occasion. The first section of the book 
explains the characteristics of sound as the 
medium of broadcasting and the personal 
and educational qualifications of a good di- 
rector. The “‘tools” of broadcasting, such as 
equipment, sound effects, music, and talent, 
are discussed in the several chapters of sec- 
tion 2. Section 3 explains the general pro- 
cedures involved in the preparation and the 
presentation of programs. Several chapters 
in section 4 explain the specific techniques 
adapted to various types of programs, such 
as talks, dramatics, special events, and 
music. An Appendix provides a series of stu- 
dent problems and projects related to those 
chapters which emphasize the activities in- 
volved in directing programs. 


NELson B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


t Albert Crews, Radio Production Directing. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1944. Pp.x+550. 
$3.50. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


EDUCATIONAL Potictes Commission. Educa- 
tion for All American Youth. Washington 
6: Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1944. Pp. x+422. 


KANDEL, I. L. Intellectual Co-operation: Na- 
tional and International. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1944. Pp. xii+-78. $1.25. 

LANE, Ropert The Principal in the 
Modern Elementary School. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1944. Pp. xii+314. 
$2.50. 


PINTNER, RuDOLF; DraGositz, ANNA; and 
KusHNER, Rose. Supplementary Guide for 
the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale (Form L). 
Applied Psychology Monographs, No. 3. 
Stanford University, California: Pub- 
lished for the American Association for 
Applied Psychology by Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1944. Pp. 136. $1.50 (paper), 
$2.25 (cloth). 

The Public Schools and Spiritual Values. 
Written in collaboration by John S. 
Brubacher (editor), Samuel M. Brownell, 
John L. Childs, Ruth Cunningham, Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, Marion Y. Ostrander, 
William J. Sanders, and A. L. Threlkeld. 
Seventh Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society. New York: Harper & Bros., 1944. 
Pp. x+222. $2.50. 


Significant Aspects of American Life and 
Postwar Education. Compiled and edited 
by William C. Reavis. Proceedings of the 
Thirteenth Annual Conference for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Public and Pri- 
vate Schools, Vol. VII. Chicago: Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chica- 
go, 1944. Pp. vit+178. $2.00. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


Crews, ALBERT. Radio Production Directing. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1944. Pp. 
x+550. $3.50. 

English for Meaning: Making Meaning Clear 
by Clarence Stratton, John E. Blossom, 
Prudence Tayler Lanphear, and Paul 
McKee (editor), pp. xiv-+338+-vi, $1.28; 
Understanding and Practicing, Grade VII, 
by John E. Blossom, Josephine Hawes, 
and Paul McKee (editor), pp. 142, $0.60; 
Expressing Ideas Clearly by Clarence 
Stratton, John E. Blossom, Prudence 
Tayler Lanphear, and Paul McKee (edi- 
tor), pp. xiv+354+-viii, $1.32; Under- 
standing and Practicing, Grade VIII, by 
John E. Blossom, Josephine Hawes, and 
Paul McKee (editor), pp. ii+142, $0.60; 
Thinking and Writing Clearly by Clarence 
Stratton, John E. Blossom, Prudence 
Tayler Lanphear, and Paul McKee (edi- 
tor), pp. xiv+378+-viii, $1.48. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943, 1944. 


Jarrett, Eprra Moore. Sal y sabor de Méxi- 
co con piececitas faciles. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1944. Pp. xiv-+194. $1.48. 

Jounson, H., and NEWEIRK, 
Louis V. The Textile Arts. Industrial 
Arts Education Series. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1944. Pp. viiit+-144. $1.20. 

PERRY, JOSEPHINE. The Chemical Industry. 
America at Work. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1944. Pp. 128. $1.75. 

Scuory, Harotp F. America Speaks: A 
Handbook of Choral Reading with Selec- 
tions. Danville, Illinois: Interstate Print- 
ers & Publishers, 1944. Pp. 150. $2.25. 

The Trans-orbal Map: A Global Press Map 
for One World. New York: Global Press, 
Inc. (381 Fourth Avenue), 1944. $1.00. 
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PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Accrediting Military Experience: A Selected 
List of References. Washington: Library, 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, 1944. 
Pp. to. 

An Adventure in Co-operative Research. West 
Virginia State College Bulletin, Series 31, 
No. 1. Institute, West Virginia: Research 
Council, West Virginia State College, 
1944. Pp. 74. 

Education for a Free Society. Adopted by the 
International Education Assembly, Hood 
College, Frederick, Maryland, June, 1944. 
New York: School Executive (470 Fourth 
Avenue). Pp. 32. 

The International Bureau of Education and 
Post-war Educational Reconstruction. Pub- 
lications of the International Bureau of 
Education, No. 84. Geneva, Switzerland: 
International Bureau of Education, 1944. 
Pp. 8. 

Ivey, JouN E., Jr. Channeling Research into 
Education. Prepared for the Committee 
on Southern Regional Studies and Educa- 
tion. American Council on Education 
Studies, Vol. VIII. Series I—Reports of 
Committees and Conferences, No. 109. 
Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1944. Pp. xviii+188. $1.25. 

James, T. L. Standardizing Shorthand Tests 
with Special Reference to Vocabulary and 
Word-Length. Studies in Education, No. 
10. Wellington, New Zealand: New Zea- 
land Council for Educational Research, 
1944. Pp. 64. 

Laws and Rules Governing the State Teachers’ 
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